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PREFACE 


T the request of many Australian workers I have 
consented to collect evidence as to the present 
trend of Australian Unionism towards Syndicalism. 

It is contended among many workers that Australian 
Unionism would be benefited if it could ‘‘see itself as 
others see it.’’ 

In undertaking the task of presenting a true picture 
of the perils of present-day Australian Unionism, I 
have endeavored, as far as possible, to throw out in bold 
relief the “‘weak’’ and dangerous phases of the move- 
ment as standing to-day. I desire here and now to 
acknowledge as a young Australian worker, my deep 
debt of gratitude to the pioneers of Australian Unionism 
for their self-sacrificing efforts in the past, the fruits 
of which we Australian workers are now reaping. 

I cherish the greatest love and allegiance to ‘‘Clean 
Unionism,’’ that form of workers’ organisation that 
aims by unity to help bravely and courageously the 
cause of the ‘‘man lowest down.’’ 

I realise that largely through the pluck and persever- 
ance and loyalty of past unionists—‘‘the old boys of 
the old school’’—many victories have been won for 
Democracy. It is to the credit of unionism—shared 
certainly by many of Australia’s ‘‘big’’ democrats, who 
are outside unionism—that Australia has been  pos- 
ing before a much-troubled industrial outside world, as 
the ‘‘workers’ paradise.”’ 

In gladly thus acknowledging to the fullest my 
respect for all that is best in unionism, it is with the 
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desire of always keeping uppermost, and in the most 
prominent place, all that is best that I pen these pages. 

I still have the greatest faith in the intelligence of 
the average Australian worker, and it is this faith that 
inspires the hope that a recital of the dangers in pre- 
sent Australian Unionism running red, will have the 
effect of compelling serious thought to take possession 
of the ‘‘moderate’’ unionists, and as the outcome of 
a rigorous stock-taking the storehouse of Australian 
Unionism will be cleared of that unprofitable and highly 
inflammable quantity of Syndicalism with which Union- 
ism to-day is very much overstocked. 

This is not a plea for a ‘‘self-satisfying’’ complacent 
policy. It is rather a plea for the further perfecting of 
all those industrial innovations, introduced through 
legislation and other sources, that have made Austra- 
lia famed as the ‘‘experimental school of modern 
economics.’’ Construction, not destruction, is the 
motive here aimed at. 

This is not a tirade of bitter condemnation that would 
tear up by the roots Trades Unionism (if that were pos- 
sible). This is not a plea for Non-unionism. 

Rather, it is an attempt to show the reasons why 
Unionism to-day is making non-unionists not wunion- 
ists, and keeping outside its ranks many who wish 
Unionism well; but who in full justice to their politi- 
eal and industrial freedom and independence, within 
the law, as guaranteed under the fluttering Union Jack, 
eannot consent to condone the many doubtful methods, 
theories, and policies as advocated in unionistie cireles 
to-day, some of which are described in the following 
pages. 
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OLD AND NEW UNIONISM. 


N Australia, the great cause of Labor has a mysteri- 
| ous and hypnotising effect inasmuch as it appeals 
to the sentiments of all who have developed that re- 
markable and fine trait in human nature, which natur- 
ally draws from mankind a willingness to stand as pro- 
tector to the ‘‘down-dog.”’ 

The pages of the past are filled with material which 
has influenced the thought of students of economic his- 
tory, that the cause of the ‘‘worker’’ has always been 
as in the relation of the weaker fighting for justice 
against a powerful and oft-times unscrupulous oppon- 
ent in the person of the employer, or as better covered 
by the term Capitalist. 

Although Australia is only an infant nation, it is 
fast getting its wisdom-teeth. It is picking up a pace- 
making stride, thereby attracting the serious attention 
of those viewing from without the race of nations for 
supremacy, industrially and commercially. 

The pages of early Australian history, although still 
wet with their newness, chronicle many an interesting 
record of the struggle between Capital and Labor in 
the adjustment of industrial conditions. 

Unionism, as representing organised labor in Aus- 
tralia, has strangely enough had more direct assistance 
to place it in its present exalted position, from those who 
are now arranged in its opposing political camp, than 
by any deeds of its own. 
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The Democratic policy as evidenced by the one man 
one vote franchise, brought into Australian polities by 
the leaders of Liberalism, has put into the hands of 
organised Labor a mightier weapon than it ever dreamt 
of as capable of realization. 

In former days, the strongest leaders of hberal public 
thought were the close allies of the workers’ cause. 
The present day bitter class hatred had then not ger- 
minated. 

To-day, organised Labor as represented by modern 
socialistic Unionism, has completely alienated all the 
support of “‘moderate’’ Liberal democrats, and is en- 
deavoring to create a dual class warfare. 

‘“The mill will not grind with the water that has 
passed,’’ so it is unnecessary, to attain the objective 
aimed at in these pages, te go into details in connection 
with the early history of either English or Australian 
Trades Unionism. The very immediate present has 
sufficient problems teeming with great possibilities for 
either good or ill for our present concern. 

As an Australian worker—a strong believer in Union- 
ism—as a former executive committeeman of a Vie- 
torian union, and a delegate on the Trades Hall Coun- 
cil, my objective in penning these pages is solely to 
place in cold print, concisely if possible, just the dan- 
ger zones and hidden snares that are to-day under- 
mining the great superstructure of Australian union- 
ism, and which, if unheeded, will as sure as night fol- 
lows day, bring ruin to the most wonderful industrial 
organisation the world has yet seen. 

The position to-day, calls for action to-day. It is 
true that in Australia the present day worker knows 
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very little, if anything, of the earlier struggles and 
the heroic grit displayed by those pioneers who handed 
to their children the seed for their industrial emanci- 
pation. The fight of the worker in the ‘‘good old days’”’ 
as some are still prepared to call them, was mainly for 
recognition. By continual and dogged determination 
the worker of the old school gradually struggled out of 
his serfdom into his rightful recognition as a man, equal 
as such with the highest Lord, or wealthiest employer 
in the world. 

The fight for ‘‘manhood’’ and brotherhood was a 
strenuous one. But it has been won, and we to-day 
in Australia, as in all other British countries, are 
enjoying the benefits of the great victory for Democ- 
racy. 

The fight for a living wage went hand in hand with 
the fight for ‘‘recognition.’’ The olden day ‘‘master’’ 
fought stoutly inch by inch against the advance in 
wages, and the reduction of working hours, so boldly 
claimed by his ‘‘servants.’’ 

By tactful and courageous leadership, and demands 
which generally carried a high moral application, the 
worker in his fight was generally backed up by strong 
public opinion, that mighty force, which is the final 
judgment in all great national problems. 

The old class of unionist, although compelled to fight 
many a strenuous battle, did not do so from the 
distinct and bitter class hatred attitude as at pre- 
sent displayed by Trades Unionism, but would far 
sooner work amicably with Capital than work against 
it. As a comparison, the rules of many of the larger 
unions were headed with a woodeut displaying a piec- 
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ture of a laborer, dressed in typical costume with bow- 
yangs and slouch hat, with hands outstretched, clasp- 
ing in hand shake another individual representing capi- 
tal, dressed with the typical bell-topper and long coat. 

The printed rules of the Amalgamated Miners’ Union 
in Victoria and Tasmania, even to-day, display such a 
design, over which are the words:—‘‘ United we stand; 
divided we fall,’’ and beneath, ‘‘Labor and Capital 
United.’’ 

The preface to the rules appearing on the same page 
as the design just mentioned, states :— 

‘*It will be discovered that, by strictly adhering 
to the rules, the evils attendant upon our respec- 
tive occupations, the advancement of rights and 
privileges of labor, the cultivation of brotherly 


UNITED WE 8TAND; DIVIDED WE FALL. 





LABOUR AND CAPITAL UNITED. 


(From the Book of Rules of the Amalgamated Miners Employees’ 
Association of Victoria. ) 


affections, and mutual regard for each other’s wel- 
fare, cannot fail to be the result; and every good 
member of society will admire and respect the 
noble triumph you will have obtained by your 
united exertions and perseverance.”’ 
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This preface is still contained in the printed rules of 
the Amalgamated Miners Employees’ Association. Yet 
how strange has been the law of evolution inasmuch 
as these sentiments, expressing the heartfelt fraternal 
feelings of true unionists, are being continually prosti 
tuted to-day by those who now hold the reins of this 
unionistic institution. At the time of writing the 
members of this union in Victoria are contributing a 
10/- levy, not only in a fight against the mine owners, 
representing capital, but against their fellow workers, 
some of whom have been members and officials in the 
earler days of the unions, and whose names appear 
on the Honor List prominently displayed in the rooms 
of the union. 

There is a great tendency in present day Australian 
unionism to utterly disregard the advice of the veteran. 
In the early days of unionism men joined in large num- 
bers because they believed in it. Now many men join 
because they are afraid of it. The new school of thought 
in unionistic centres is of a decidedly revolutionary, 
socialistic, and syndicalistic character. The Harvester 
Strike of 1911, where some thousands of men left work 
for some months on account of about 30 or 40 non- 
unionists being employed in that industry in Melbourne, 
is a position that could not have taken place in the 
earher days. The advice of the older unionists was 
totally ignored, and the ‘‘new heads’’ who are daily 
being schooled in the principles of socialistic grab and 
syndiealistic class hatred, held sway. The Agricultural 
Implement Union, operating in this trade, publish a 
paper called ‘‘The Sower,’’ and in a recent issue the 
following words appear :—‘‘One of the greatest draw 
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backs inside the Labor Movement is the fealty we pay 
our veterans. Honor the veterans for the service they 
have given; then, for the love of the movement, pass 
them out.’’ 

These sentiments, printed in a paper which carries 
the union label and which has, as one of the mottoes at 
its head, the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man,’’ is a fair indica- 
tion of the present hypocrisy of modern revolutionary 
unionism. 

The idea is uppermost in the minds of present day 
leaders, that unionism cannot progress unless there 
is discord and industrial warfare. ‘‘The Labor Daily’’ 


Victorian Harvester Strike. 


BALANCE SHEET 
(Issued by Trades Hall). 


RECEIPTS. 

Victorian Unions and Trade 
Councils aie nus 10.2545 34gean 

Interstate Unions and Trade 
Councils se wot 1 44 el aed 

Contributions and Levies 
from Members Ws 690 17 4 
Sundry Collections wt 594. 0 .3 
Band Collections ... ee 344 10 4 
Sale of Coupons .:. Lola iee0 
Federal and State Members 139 14 0 
Pel7Cs Branches he 60 5 O 
Women’s Strike Committee 19-0. 7 
£15,307 13 1 





A Published Strike Balance Sheet. 
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Federated Agricultural Implement, 


Machinery and Ironworkers’ 
Association of Australia. 
VICTORIAN BRANCM. 


BALLOT PAPER 


Are you in favour of the Admission into our 
Union of those men who went into the 
factories and worked during the strike and 
lock-out, who were not members of our 
Union at the time. 


ES 
NO 


If you are in favour, strike out the word ‘' No.”’ 
If you are not in favour, strike out the word ‘‘ YES.”’ 





labor Call Print. 





The Agricultural and Implement Union after the Harvester Strike found 700 
non-unionists filling the place of strikers. The above ballot was taken with the 
object of getting these men into the union. 
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at Ballarat, of January, 30th, 1913, stated :—‘‘The union 
that can’t or won’t keep on fighting should disband.’’ 
This policy is still further emphasized by Senator Rae, 
a representative of the Australian Workers’ Union in 
the Federal Parliament, who is reported in ‘‘ Hansard’’ 
to have stated:—‘‘I hold that whether it is any big 
political issue, or any industrial issue, force still holds 
sway, and that striking produces better results than any 
other method yet found out.’’ : 

This class of legislator, sent to sit in our Parliamen- 
tary Halls to introduce legislation for the peaceful set- 
tlement of industrial disputes, states clearly that, as far 
as the school of thought he belongs to is concerned, it 
has no time for peace between man and man. ‘‘The 
right to strike is the only weapon the workingman has, 
and he will not give it up,’’ states the Hon. James 
Page, another prominent member of the A.W.U., sitting 
as a Parliamentary representative in our Federal Par- 
hament. Then again, the official organ of Australian 
Unionism, the ‘‘Sydney Worker,’’ in its issue of Janu- 
ary 9th, 1913, stated:—‘‘Don’t be surprised if 1913 
presents us with some of the greatest strikes on record.’’ 
‘‘Labor must not only be prepared to strike, but to back 
up the strike with armed force—go in for civil war, in 
fact.’’ 

Again, the New South Wales Trades Union Congress 
of 1912, had a serious resolution to consider, which was 
only negatived by 7 votes, which read that, ‘‘We de- 
mand the repeal of all Industrial Legislation that takes 
away: the right of contention and the right to strike.’’ 
‘““The Sower,’’ as previously quoted from, the monthly 
organ published through the Agricultural Implement 
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Union office of the Melbourne Trades Hall, in January’s 
issue, 1913, had an article which read :—‘‘ What an army 
of workers if well organised on right lines and trained 
on the objects of more effective methods can accomplish 
is illustrated in the Irritation Strike. At a given hour 
on a fixed date all workers would suspend work sud- 
denly; stay out a week, and then return to their posts 
after a week or ten days’ suspension, acting as if no- 
thing had happened. The manufacturers, thinking the 
trouble had blown over, would start to run the factories 
full blast, when, at a moment’s notice, every man would 
walk out again, only to repeat these methods over and 
over again, until the manufacturers were demoralised 
and the factories crippled.’’ 

The illustration thus quoted of the thought of modern 
Trade Union leaders, surely is sufficient ground for the 
publication of this appeal for an immediate expression 
on the part of ‘‘moderate’’ workers in righteous con- 
demnation, if the cause of Labor is still to retain and 
secure the backing of public opinion, and the establish- 
ment of a better sentiment and kindlier judgment of 
the Australian worker. 

Australia is known to the outside world as the land 
of experimental industrial legislation. With envious 
eyes the workers of England and other countries look 
upon the pleasant lot of the Australian worker, with his 
almost universal eight hours principle so firmly estab- 
lished, and the high rate of wages that prevails in most 
industries; the legal status secured by legislation, which 
even grants the use of our Courts of Justice to Trades 
Unions to prosecute their backward members who get 
into arrears with the union levies and contributions. 
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Each State, as well as the Commonwealth itself, has 
laws for the peaceful adjustment of wages and condi- 
tions of labor. The need for the expensive strike levies 
has been completely done away with by the avenues 
thus opened up for the legal adjustment of industrial 
differences. Yet, is it any wonder, when we consider 
the statements as expressed earlier in this chapter by 
modern Trade Union leaders, that we find that during 
the three years running from May Ist., 1910, to April 
30th, 1913, no fewer than 349 strikes occurred in the 
Commonwealth, making an average of over 115 for the 
12 months. 

The individual State records are as follow :— 

Victoria, 120. 

New South Wales, 98. 
Queensland, 41. 
Western Australia, 39. 
Tasmania, 14. 

South Australia, 35. 
Northern Territory, 2. 

This is a startling position, mysterious as it may seem 
to those who are not in close touch with modern Trade 
Unionism. The position offers a still greater contrast 
when it is considered that within that period the re- 
presentatives of Trade Unions have been in the ma- 
jority in the Houses of Parliament in New South Wales, 
South Australia, Western Australia, as well as a three 
years’ run in our Commonwealth Parliament. Those 
trade unionists, who some years back saw in political 
action a panacea whereby all their industrial ills could 
be righted, have experienced a rude shock to their 
theories. 
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The power thus gained through parliamentary repre- 
sentation, rather than tending to minimise industrial 
warfare and class hatred, has, on the evidence quoted, 
largely increased that immoral aspect, and created not 
only the bitterest of antagonism between Capital and 
Labor, but further has developed, encouraged, and is 
still encouraging, the bitterest of hatred between worker 
and worker. 

The latest authentic figures that can be quoted, state 
that organised Trade Unionism in Australia has a mem- 
bership of 430,000—an organised force with tremen- 
dous possibilities. But the position is that the wage- 
earners outside organised trade unionism number close 
on a million; and the hatred between the worker un- 
organised and the worker organised, is the great fight 
now waging in democratic Australia. The members of 
organised Trade Unions may still hate the capitalists, 
but organised labor’s hatred towards un-organised labor 
burns like a flame, eats like nitric acid, and is malignant 
beyond all description; and a campaign of recent years 
has been organised which has for its objective the coer- 
cing and compelling these modern un-organised workers 
into the ranks of militant Trade Unionism. This is the 
battle now waging, and which is creating a bitter 
guerilla warfare in most of the States at present. The 
principle of Trade Unionism—that is, of men combining 
together for mutual protection and for the securing and 
maintaining of the rights and privileges of labor—is 
still to-day as sacred as on the day first enunciated ; 
but this same principle in the hands of revolutionary 
socialistic leaders is being played upon in an alarming 
manner. To refuse a man the right to work, and hound 
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him from job to job on account of his non-membership 
in a socialistic union is now ealled a principle. The 
Iron Moulders’ Union of South Australia is reported to 
have recently expelled a member who refused to limit 
his production of copper castings to 38 a week; for 
every copper casting over 50 he turned out he was paid 
9d. extra. In this way he increased his wages from 
7/6 to 15/- a week. The unionists estimated that a 
fair day’s work was 38 castings, and the union served 
this toiler with its ultimatum; he must drop doing his 
best and go back to the union rate of 38 castings per 
week. This policy of compelling a man to loaf on the 
job is now, in the words of the unionistic leaders, the 
principle at stake. 

The refusal of men to allow their funds to be used 
for political purposes in a cause with which they may 
disagree, is also another present day unionistic principle 
around which many a fight is waging. While it is 
ridiculous to imagine that the 430,000 organised union- 
ists are all men who agree with this sort of reason- 
ing, the position has become so intolerable, and the 
power of the unionistic leader so great, backed up as 
he is by the revolutionary Parliamentarians in power, 
that it can safely be stated that about 50 per cent. 
of these men inside organised labor’s ranks to-day are 
men who have been forced in the interest of peace and 
their homes to pay into the union coffers. Yet all rea- 
soning workers will admit that this class of member is 
no more a unionist to-day than he was before he be- 
came a member. A true unionist cannot be made at 
the price of a Union ticket. Unionism, as understood 
in its highest sense, is a sentiment that cannot be bought 
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nor cultivated without full recognition of the highly 
laudable and commendable principle of a system of 
unity to assist the weaker man and to protect one’s own 
interest. It may seem hard to state, but nevertheless it 1s 
a fact, that as far as the highest ideals of Trade Union- 
ism is concerned, Australian Unionism at the present 
time has about 50 per cent. of its: members who are fill- 
ing the role of traitors. The writer recently spoke to 
a man, an engineer working in a large engineering 
establishment, whose views had always been expressed 
in a moderate and reasonable manner, and when asked 
how it was that he was willing to condone the revolu- 
tionary and immoral acts of modern Trade Unionism 
in its boycotting and coercive methods, stated, What 
was he to do; he was building up a home, had a wife 
and five children to keep. Huis house he was buying 
on time payment, and if he refused to pay his money 
into the union or attempted to utter his sentiments in 
opposition to that of the Union Executive, his life would 
at once be made so unpleasant in the workshop that 
he would be compelled to give up his position. ‘‘So,’’ 
he stated, ‘‘I am compelled to sink conscience, and find 
it cheap peace at 6d. a week.’’ 

A further indication; the great Kight Hours’ prin- 
ciple, which was fought for and won by the pioneers 
of early day Australian Unionism, and other workers 
of a reasoning and logical community, is a cause which 
has benefited all classes of workers. Yet we find to-day 
that there is a great backwardness on the part of many 
workers to join in the celebrating procession which 
annually parades the cities on Eight Hours’ Day. So 
strong has become this resentment, that recently in 
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Melbourne it was reported that one union had to put the 
‘‘acid’’ on its members to the extent of inflicting a fine 
on quite a number of those within its ranks who had 
failed to put in an appearance in the procession. In 
Melbourne, prior to the 1913 Eight Hours’ procession, 
it was published that the Hight Hours’ Committee had 
sent a communication to the local Trades Hall Council 
asking it to seriously consider the proposition of advis- 
ing all unions to inflict a heavy penalty on all members 
who failed to take part in the Hight Hours’ procession. 
Surely this is indication enough to show that the men 
are ashamed of the movement they are in, and inasmuch 
as they refuse to take part in the celebration of such a 
great labor victory, it is evidence conclusive that there 
is something wrong in the organisation °* present day 
labor. 
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HOW LEGALISED WAGE REGULATION 
AFFECTS UNIONISM. 


HE long-suffering public, bending under much taxa- 
tion, have, in the light of recent and current 
events, been wondering in amazement at the failure of 
the mass of political industrial machinery upon our 
State and Commonwealth Statute books, enacted at the 
cost of thousands of pounds, at direct public expense— 
to bring about the long-hoped-for and much-desired 
industrial peace and contentment. 

Wages Boards have been introduced, and constituted, 
by law to adjust the differences between capital and 
labor; master and man sit at the one table, having equal 
rights, and equal votes, with an independent chairman. 
The Board meets with perfect freedom, and under Goy- 
ernment protection. 

Arbitration Courts have also been instituted, with 
the same objective. Yet, in the face of the Constitution 
providing such peaceful and humanitarian methods to 
settle trade disputes and differences, Australian workers 
are on every hand seething with discontent, and indus- 
trial turmoil is rife in many quarters. In the face 
of all this, the burdened and tired public asks, Are 
strikes and trade and labor troubles justified ? 

Whether this question is answered in the negative 
or affirmative, there must be a reason for present-day 
conditions, and while there are generally two sides 
to a question, yet after careful and unbiassed study of 
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the position, we can point direct at militant socialistic 
Trades Unionism as the body mainly culpable for the 
position of industrial enmity which exists to-day. 

Trades Unionism in Australia is over-organised ; there 
are too many men living on it, and by it. Such men, 
better known as the ‘‘Union Agitators’’ or ‘‘ walking 
delegates,’’ find it necessary in their own selfish inter- 
ests to create trouble and discord. They manufacture 
some make-believe cause for complaint among the rank 
and file of the heavily-taxed and levied union members. 
Thus, in the flare and blaze of industrial trouble and 
war, they have the appearance of earning their money, 
and justifying their strange existence. 

The fixing, by law, of conditions of work, wages to 
be paid, and hours to be worked, has cut the ground, 
to a very large extent from under the feet of unionism. 
The worker need no longer abide by mutual agreement 
with the employer as to his labor and its reward. Free- 
dom of contract is a dead letter. 

What is reckoned as a minimum living wage is made 
compulsory, and enforced by law on the employer. 
Where, then, is the need for the worker to pay a weekly 
subscription to keep and support men to agitate for 
lus rights? The agitator sees the position quicker than 
the honest workers, and has invented means to justify 
his existence. It would not be fair to blame all union 
men for this pitiable condition. Numbers of them are 
decent, honest citizens, who see the evils of the system, 
and regret them. But the machinery of Trades Union- 
ism has, in the majority of cases, fallen into the hands 
of the Socialistic professional agitators and ‘‘grafters.’’ 
The decent men pay their dues, stay away from the 
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meetings, and let the agitators wield the entire political 
and industrial influence of the organisation. 

The name of Trades Unionism is to-day inseparably 
linked with the condonation of violence and other ille- 
gal acts, and frequently the courts of our State are 
called upon to administer a well-deserved check. These 
decisions are in the interest of all workmen, and are 
the safe-guards of their rights and their liberties. AlI- 
though Unionism has a fairly large number of work- 
men among its members, yet it cannot be denied that 
not a third of these are unionists on principle. They 
are not members from personal option. They have 
either been foreed into its ranks by coercion, or undue 
pressure from a section of their fellow-workers and the 
paid agitator, or, in fear of being classed as ‘‘scabs’’ 
or ‘‘blacklegs’’ they, for peace sake, become members. 

It is the apathy of this large. body of unionists that 
gives the agitator the opportunity of working out his 
schemes, and allows him to often involve them in a trade 
dispute about which their opinion has not been sought. 

It is not sufficient for a workman to pay his weekly 
contribution to the ‘‘Shop Steward,’’ and there think 
his obhgation ceases. He should concern himself about 
the expenditure of his money. I repeat, it is the apa- 
thetic unionists who are in no small measure blamable 
for the present flourishing condition of the paid social- 
istic agitator, who, with his powers of mob oratory, is 
able at his will to involve trade in a class fight, when- 
ever it pays him and his followers to do so. he Trades 
Unions are as yet blind to the writing on the wall which 
is demanding at this period of unprecedented pros- 
perity, the steady operation of industries and perman- 
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ent Industrial Peace. The sore is internal, and the dose 
to be administered, at the urgent demand of public 
opinion, to effect a cure, must be promptly taken by 
those living inside the home of militant Trades Union- 
ism. How times have changed! 

History tells us how the old guilds and early trade 
unions fought for freedom to organise and freedom 
of speech; and now we find that the latter-day unionistic 
offspring of these worthy sires are fighting against the 
freedom to organise—that is, of any persons who do 
not hold with their views, and against freedom of speech 
to any person whose ideas do not meet with their appro- 
bation; and again to show the remarkable anomaly of 
Unionism, one day we read or hear of Unions strongly 
and by all means—moral and immoral—opening their 
arms to all workers, and the next day, we find that 
another Union has shut its doors, and they are strong 
enough to demand of the employers in that industry 
that he shall not employ any non-union labor. When 
this is the case the union demands from the workman 
desirous of earning a living at his trade or calling, 
premium of one, two, or three pounds, and, as in the 
case of the Hatters’ Union, from £20 to £40, before it 
will grant him the right ‘‘to look’’ for work. The 
ulterior motive behind this scandal is clear. The Union 
has the employer under its thumb. 

The employer cannot afford a strike, and he is foreed 
to practically hand the management of his business 
to the Union, which sets the time for working, the rates 
of pay, and has the complete control of employment of 
all necessary labor needed. 

Australian Trades Unionism to-day is an organised, 
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concerted campaign, to pit class against class—a war- 
fare of hate and malice. Another feature to be re- 
gretted, and which must be assailed, is that the Trade 
Unions claim to monopolise the right to organise 
workers. At present all matters affecting the workers 
is championed by an organised body called the ‘‘Trades 
Hall Council’’ of Unionism. Yet, comparatively speak- 
ing, only a small minority of the whole mass of workers 
are under its banner, and in actual financial member- 
ship. The others—the majority of workers—have no 
direct representation. This must be remedied. The 
policy of restriction to membership practised by Union- 
ism 1s an interesting study. The moment a Union gets 
strong enough, it begins a policy of restricting mem- 
bership, restricting apprentices and improvers, restrict- 
ing output, and in many other ways limiting and con- 
trolling the particular industry for the advantage of 
its own members, and to the disadvantage of those out- 
side its ranks, whether they be employers or working- 
men, or boys desiring to learn a trade. Let there be 
no mistake about the motive of Unionism, whether, in 
industry, in securing ‘‘eclosed shop’’ contracts, or, in 
polities, securing a monopoly of public works, or class 
legislation. But let there be no cant or hypocritical 
reproach of organised labor for such a motive. 

‘‘Monopoly is the ideal of present-day industrial 
activity,’’ wrote Walter Drew, of U.S.A., ‘‘and labor 
is perhaps no more blameworthy than capital in striv- 
ing to obtain it.’’ The average citizen, however, can 
think it over, and see where it affects him, as a member 
of a much-suffering puble. 


PEL, 


ARBITRATION COURTS v. WAGES BOARDS. 


N the previous chapter reference was made to the 
| effect of regulating legislation through Arbitration 
Courts and Wages Boards, and its effect on Unionism. 
It is now intended to give a brief criticism of the vary- 
ing merits of the two systems just referred to, most 
popular in Australia. 

Amid the increasing din of contending factions in 
the labor world we continually hear references to Arbi- 
tration as the panacea for all industrial evils. The 
dictionary defines Arbitration as ‘‘a way of settling 
disputes without going to law.’’ Years ago, the system 
of voluntary arbitration was discussed as a preventive 
of strikes and lockouts; columns were written in praise 
of the system which at that time certainly worked well 
in Germany. The idea of Arbitration once familiar 
to the public mind, the next step was to make it compul- 
sory, the favorite Australian method of passing a law 
to bring about a result only possible by mutual agree- 
ment being at once advocated. As we are all aware, 
Compulsory Conciliation and Arbitration is the law 
of the land. Coincident with it we have disputes in 
almost every industry to an extent never known before. 
This lamentable state of affairs is most injurious to 
the workers of the community, who, forming, as they 
do, the majority of the population, feel most keenly any 
stoppage of industry. From the outset, the Compulsory 
Conciliation and Arbitration principle had many oppon- 
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ents. The term is in itself a misnomer, since concilia- 
tion pre-supposes compromise, and a desire on the part 
of those concerned to meet each other’s views hardly 
compatible with the compulsory condition of the law. 
In the same way, since Arbitration means settling dis- 
putes without an appeal to law, the compulsory element 
necessarily destroys the principle of arbitration. On 
the other hand, it could be, and was, fairly argued that 
unless some means existed of enforcing the decision 
arrived at by arbitration boards or courts, their de- 
liberations would be valueless. Even as things go we 
find complaints when Arbitration Courts do not give 
the awards wished for, that the courts are partial, and 
suggestions are boldly made that the judges should be 
removed. Both New South Wales, West Australia, and 
New Zealand furnish instances of this kind of thing, 
while one of the proposals at the Hobart Labor Confer- 
ence was to appoint sympathetic judges to the Federal 
Court to make awards consonant with the present spirit 
of industrial legislation. 

As a matter of fact, the great labor leaders of the 
industrial world were totally opposed to compulsory 
arbitration. Mr. Gompers, in America, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
in Great Britain, and most of the European labor leaders 
declared against it, but for good or for evil the Aus- 
tralian people ignored the experience on the other side 
of the world, and fell down and worshipped the fetish 
of compulsory arbitration. That the result of the ex- 
periment has not been wholly satisfactory, the most 
ardent advocates of the systemn must admit. Their 
remedy is simple. ‘‘More arbitration,’’ they declare, 
is wanted, but when this 1s inquired into, it will be 
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found that this simply means ‘‘more compulsion.’’ 
Workers and employers whose interests, though diverse 
and conflicting in many cases, are yet at one as regards 
the necessity of keeping the wheels of industry in 
motion, have naturally asked themselves how the diffi- 
culties admittedly existing, and which compulsory arbi- 
tration has not solved, can be best got over. 

So far, no satisfactory solution has presented itself, 
but a good working substitute has been found in Wages 
Boards. Under this system, which came into vogue in 
Victoria, 16 or 17 years ago, and which has since spread 
to the other States, the inherent principle of arbitra- 
tion ‘‘settlement of disputes without recourse to law’’ 
is preserved. 

Under the Wages Board system, employers and em- 
ployed are first called together, and required to make 
a bargain respecting wages and hours of labor, and it 
is not until then that the aid of the law to insist on 
that agreement being observed is invoked. This sys- 
tem is, in effect, that which regulates our daily life, 
and the spirit of tolerance and fair play that under- 
hes it is what makes life tolerable. 

The greatest successes of the Arbitration Court have 
been achieved by the recognition of this principle of 
conference. The Federal Arbitration Act provides for 
the making of mutual agreements by employers and 
employed, and these agreements on registration have 
the force of law. 

From 1906 to 1912 the Commonwealth Court of Arbi- 
tration only gave 18 awards; 38 Compulsory Confer- 
ences; but close on 200 ‘‘agreements’’ were registered 
under the provision allowing for this proceedure. 
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With such a system no one can quarrel, though in 
practice it is found that the great drawback to the 
system is its unwieldiness. It is in this direction that 
the superiority of the Wages Board system becomes 
apparent. 

No one can or will contend for a moment that it is an 
ideal system or one approaching perfection in any way, 
but what is argued, and with good reason, is that for 
the moment it offers the best available solution a the 
industrial dispute problem. 

Where the wages and conditions in an industry are 
not satisfactory, the appointment of a Board on which 
both sides are equally represented brings at an early 
date a decision which in 99 cases out of 100 is advan- 
tageous to the worker. 

The Wages Board system is in effect an example of 
local Government, and therein lies its effectiveness. 
An industry that includes workers and employers over 
the wide range of a continent must of necessity have 
widely varying conditions, and any award to be effec- 
tive, and fair, must take these conditions into considera- 
tion. No Federal Court can properly consider or deal 
with these local conditions since the very object of a 
Federal award is to simplify and standardise wages and 
conditions. The latest development of the Arbitration 
principle is to federate groups of allied industries. This 
certainly gives greater political power, but awards 
granted under this unification system will be uneven 
in their application, and must necessarily prove unsatis- 
factory. Only the most advanced socialists would 
openly advocate a uniform rate of wages for all workers, 
but a lttle consideration will show this is the inevitable 
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goal at which we must arrive under the Arbitration 
Court system. 

‘‘No differentiation’? is the watchword, and that in 
time means the production of one vast level. The Wages 
Board principle recognises the rights of both sides to 
consideration, but the Arbitration Court system in its 
latest development considers the interest of only one 
side, and would have the court, its judges, and officers 
simply existing to register the decision of the labor 
bodies. 

This kind of thing we all know to be as impracticable 
as it is unfair in theory, and it behoves all fair-minded 
citizens, therefore, to prevent such a_ state of 
affairs. When we compare the two systems, we must 
admit that the Wages Board method of dealing with 
disputes, which is simple, inexpensive, prompt, and fair 
in principle, since it recognises the rights of both sides 
to consideration, has vast advantages in practical work- 
ing over its more pretentious rival, which is ecumbrous, 
expensive, and ineffective, besides at times seeming 
unfair. 

Victorian workers have received enormous increases of 
wages, and improvement of conditions, by means of the 
Wages Boards at a minimum of expense, either of time 
or money, and without causing any appreciable bitter- 
ness between employers and employed, while Arbitra- 
tion proceedings have too often resulted in dishearten- 
ing delay, disappointment as to result, while where in- 
validity of the law has been established, the cost to 
the workers has been ruinous. One system is handy, 
inexpensive, and effective, while the other is as costly 
as it is cumbrous and uncertain in its action. One is 
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a neat, effective magazine pistol, always ready for use 
and immediate in its effects, while the other may be 
likened to an old-fashioned field-piece, that took an 
immensity of time to bring into action, and that when 
fired generally did more damage to its friends than to 
the enemy. The object of workers and employers alike 
should therefore be to remove the admitted defects of 
our Wages Board system and so improve it as to make 
it an even more useful institution than it is at present. 
The Arbitration Court may well be left to deal with 
real Interstate disputes, not those that are now only 
too often manufactured with the avowed intention of 
getting an award that deals with all alike and takes 
httle or no account of local conditions and requirements. 

Australia industrially is groaning under the weight 
of legislative regulation and prohibition. Less law- 
making is now wanted and more confidence. 


IV. 


AUSTRALIAN WORKERS’ LEGISLATIVE 
PROTECTION. 


le may be useful just here to give a brief summary 

of the operation of the various Acts of Parlhament 
operating in the various States of Australia, whereby 
the workers can secure the adjustment and regulation 
of their wages and conditions of employment. In New 
South Wales, the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912, 
creates a Court of Industrial Arbitration, also Indus- 
trial Boards. The operation of the decision to be for a 
period fixed by the ‘Tribunal, but not more than three 
years. The Industrial Court can be appealed to against 
the decisions of any of the Boards. Under this Act, 
Preference to Unionists can be declared. Provision is 
made for the following penalties against strikes and 
lockouts :— 

For Strikes a penalty of £50, and Preference to 
Unionists cancelled. Lockouts, penalty £1000. 

In Victoria, the Factories and Shops’ Act of 1912, 
allows for the creation of Wages Boards, and a Court 
of Industrial Appeal. 

Wages Boards can be apphed to any _ processes, 
trades, businesses, or occupations specified in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Government; Government servants 
not included. The operation of the decision is only 
altered by the Board or by the Court of Industrial 
Appeal. Preference to Unionists cannot be declared. 

In Queensland, the Industrial Peace Act of 1912, 
allows for the creation of an Industrial Court and an 

i ¥ 
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Industrial Board; the operation of the decision to be 
for 12 months, and after that can only be altered by 
either the Board or Court. 

Preference to Unionists cannot be declared. Pro- 
vision is made for penalties against strikes £50; lock- 
outs £1,000, unless notice of intention is given to the 
registrar and a secret ballot taken in favor. In the 
ease of public utility a public conference must also 
prove abortive. 

In South Australia, the Factories Acts of 1907, 1908, 
and 1910, and the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912, 
constitutes Wages Boards and an Industrial Court 
which can be applied to Processes, Trades, &c., specified 
in the Act, and such others as may be authorised by 
Parhament. The operation of the decisions is only 
altered by either the Board or the Court. Preference 
to Unionists cannot be declared. Penalties against 
either a strike or a lockout amount either to £500 or im- 
prisonment for three months. 

In Western Australia, the Industrial Arbitration Act 
of 1912, creates an Arbitration Court having a scope 
applicable to all industrial occupations, and the deci- 
sions are to be retained for a period fixed by the Court, 
not exceeding three years. 

Preference to Unionists cannot be declared. Provi- 
sion against strikes and lockouts for an employer or 
industrial union, £100 and in other eases £10. 

In Tasmania, the Wages Board Acts of 1910 and 
1911, operating in all trades, or groups or parts thereof. 
Decisions to stand until altered by the Board. Pre- 
ference to Unionists cannot be given. 

Then the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
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Act of 1904 and 1911, allows for the constitution of a 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to operate in 
industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any 
one State, or in the Federal Capital, or the Northern 
Territory. The operation of the decisions of the Court 
ean be fixed for a period not exceeding 5 years. There 
can be no appeal. Preference to Unionists can be given, 
and the penalty against strikes and lockouts is £1,000. 

It will thus be seen that the workers and employers 
are well provided for in the manner of providing an 
easy access to Courts and Boards for the adjustment 
and regulation of wages and conditions of work. With 
the exception of Victoria every State has a penalty 
against either strikes or lockouts on the part of workers 
or employers coming within the scope of the various 
Acts. It will also be seen that New South Wales is 
the only State that has power to grant preference to 
unionists, although under certain conditions the Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act allows of 
that policy to be carried out in the Federal Court. It 
will also be seen that in a more or less degree encourage- 
ment is given in these acts for the grouping of both 
workers and employers into organisations for the 
quicker operation of the Act. That is, the law in many 
cases openly encourages the formation of unions. Under 
these conditions it is quite reasonable to expect that the 
large majority of Australian workers will readily be- 
come members of unions which can secure for them 
access to Courts and Boards such as enumerated; and 
now this would be the case if the present day union 
leaders would manage the union affairs in a fair and 
reasonable manner. It seems very evident that the 
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laws encouraging the formation of trade unions is only 
half dealing with the position when it neglects to put 
certain restrictions on the actions of unions; as at pre- 
sent any union ean be captured by revolutionary leaders 
with strong syndicalistic ideas and ride under the pro- 
tection of the law. 

Thus we find legal status can be secured for the 
propagation of this theory which is in distinct contra- 
diction to the very law which gives the status to the 
registered unions. As an example:—The Federated Im- 
plement and Machinery, and Iron Workers’ Association 
is registered under the Federal Arbitration Court. It 
has for its motto:—Emancipation, brotherhood, class 
loyalty, justice, truth, and love, printed at the head 
of the official monthly organ of the Union; yet this 
paper which is devoid of advertisements, being financed 
solely from the money received by the union members, 
in the issue of February, 1913, prints the following 
ideals as to how it desires unionists to organise :—‘‘The 
industrial unionists everywhere recognise the fact. that 
employers of labour are unscrupulously contesting every 
point of vantage that the workers seek to gain.”’ 

When forced to strike the latter find that the strong 
auxiliaries of the capitalists are brought into play; 
police, gendarmery, militia and troops, injunctions and 
imprisonment are weapons all at the command of the 
capitalist class. So the organised resistance within the 
place of employment is not confined to passive action 
as described above; inferior goods are turned out by 
silent understanding of all workers in one shop or plant; 
tome is taken up with getting tools repaired, and repair 
work attended to; in Harvey, IIll., where contractors 
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of railway construction work announced a reduction of 
0 cents per day for the Italian workers, the latter, hav- 
ing learned enough of the principles of industrial union- 
ism, decided at once to cut the shovels half an inch, 
and work with these cut shovels, which they did; and, 
with the protestation, ‘‘Short pay, short shovels,’’ they 
forced the contractor to restore the former wages. These 
and similar methods are known under the compound 
name, ‘‘Sabotage.’’ 


The Last Lockout. 


It will be might by which in the last instance the 
question of right will be decided. It will be the might 
of the organised proletariat that will determine whether 
the producers shall have the right of full enjoyment of 
the proceeds of their labor. That might, properly and 
ingeniously directed, will not exercise itself in bloody 
skirmishes upon the streets and barricades; not in con- 
spiracies and diplomatic parleys; it will line up in 
battle array with the dominating class of to-day in the 
places where wealth is produced and workers are ex- 
ploited, in the factories, mills, and mines, and upon 
the land. The improved methods applied by the indus- 
trial unionists indicate that they are endeavoring to 
transplant the field of conflict, and there is a growing 
tendency not to surrender the control of the huge fabric 
of production, by leaving the workshop and staying 
out in long-drawn-out strikes, but to keep the hand on 
the throttle of the engine of production. Irritation, 
passive-action strikes, sabotage, and other methods 
adapted to this growing tendency are examples of work- 
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ing class solidarity, properly prepared and organised, 
and working class intelligence correctly, intelligently, 
and ingeniously directed.’’ 

This is a sample of the policy of unions that our pre- 
sent Australian law is encouraging and offering prefer- 
ence to. In the now famous Tramway Award of the 
Federal Arbitration Court, the presiding judge granted 
preference to the Trades Hall Union as far as the Bris- 
bane Tramway Company was concerned; it being 
alleged that the company there had worked and was 
working detrimental to the interest of the unions that 
the Court desired to foster. The fact of the matter is 
that the whole of the employees in the service are mem- 
bers of an independent union outside the Trades Hall; 
and the regrettable position is thus created of a Federal 
Court compelling the Company to employ only men be- 
longing to a certain industrial organisation, while the 
workers in the employment of that Company are a re- 
cistered organisation under the State Queensland In- 
dustrial Peace Act, which in clause 34 states :— 

‘No person shall be refused employment or in 
any way discriminated against, or intimidated or 
interfered with in any way whatsoever on account 
of membership or non-membership of any indus- 
trial Association. And any person who acts or in- 
cites any other person to act in contravention to 
this section shall be hable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing £59, and any industrial association which acts 
or incites any person to act, or is in-any way a 
party to any person acting in contravention to this 
section shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
£500.’ 
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This remarkable position is now the storm centre of 
litigation which is proceeding in the Iederal Courts, 
and the result is being watched with keen interest by 
all interested in industrial organisation. Then again 
it is reasonable to suppose, with power to compel men 
to pay fees and levies by prosecution, that membership 
to unions would now be on a cheaper scale than when 
it was of a voluntary character. But we find this oppo- 
site effect. : 

The encouragement thus given to unions, without put- 
ting any restriction on their funds being used for politi- 
eal or socialistic purposes, has had the effect of en- 
couraging those in authority to make the unions a 
regular financial institution; and further than that, pro- 
vision is now made in the registered union rules for 
the levying of fines and levies for any purpose that the 
Executive Committee may think well to inflict. The 
idea has been to take the control of the Union Treasury 
completely out of the hands of the general members 
and put it into the hands of a small Executive, which 
has in many cases been completely captured by men 
of extreme militant views. As a further illustration 
of this point, the following extracts are taken from 
union rules which are registered under the Arbitration 
Act :— 


UNION A.—‘AIl applications for membership 
shall be dealt with by the Committee, which 
may accept or reject them at its sole discretion. 
There is no appeal from the decision; and the 
Committee shall not be called upon to give the 
reasons why applications are rejected. 
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Entrance Fee, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, 
£1 6s. Payable Quarterly in Advance. 

When a member is expelled (the Union thus 
has power to make a man a non-unionist), he 
eannot apply for re-admission until the expira- 
tion of three months, and he must then pay a 
fresh admission fee (£1 1s.), and fines imposed 
before expulsion, and all dues and levies. 

Any member failing to appear when called 
upon to testify before the Committee may be 
fined such sum as may be decided upon, up 
to £10. 


UNION B.—‘No member shall discontinue his 


membership without giving sv months’ previ- 
ous written notice to the General Secretary of 
his intention so to do, and paying all member- 
ship subscriptions, fines, levies, or dues owing 
by him to the Union to the expiration of such 
six months. Every member shall pay such 
fines, fees, levies, or dues as may be prescribed 
by these rules or which from time to time may 
be imposed or ordered by the Federal Council. 


UNION C.—‘‘When necessary a levy shall be 


struck on all members of the Union, in a sum 
not exceeding one half day’s pay per week per 
member. 


UNION D.—‘‘The entrance fee for membership 


shall be such a sum as shall from time to time 
be fixed by the Federal Council, being not less 
than 3/- or more than 10/6. 

The Federal Council may from time to time 
strike a levy on all members, which levy shall 
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not exceed one day’s pay per week per mem- 
ber.’’ 

UNION E.—‘‘If from any cause the funds in hand 
are insufficient to meet the requirements of 
the Association, the Executive Council shall be 
empowered to make a levy upon the various 
Unions, the amount of which shall be in accor- | 
dance with the number of financial members 
contained therein, and sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the Association.’’ 

The much debated question of Preference to Union- 
ists has reached a position in Australia of well-nigh 
breaking point. 

When first introduced in the Federal Act it was 
thought it would act in a manner that would result in 
the unions adopting clean methods and a peaceful atti- 
tude in connection with the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. But such a position has not been realised. Pre- 
ference to Unionists is also embodied in the industrial 
laws of New Zealand. During June, 1913, a case 
of great interest to workers generally was decided 
before Justice Edwards of the Supreme Court 
of New Zealand, where two men who were mem- 
bers of a union prosecuted the Auckland Water- 
side Workers’ Union for damages for depriving 
them of an opportunity of continuing to earn 
their living. Under their agreement with the Waterside 
Workers’ Union, in which the plaintiffs were members, 
the shipping companies are bound under certain condi- 
tions to grant preference to unionists; Clause 9 of the 
agreement providing that all labor shall be engaged 
at some definite place agreed upon, which in this case 
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was the union’s waitingrooni, ‘‘provided that in the 
event of any exceptional circumstances arising labor » 
may be engaged elsewhere.’’ 

In the case in question 11 men who had been engaged 
did not turn up; plaintiffs, who were at the ship’s side, 
and had not previously been engaged, were taken on 
by the Company. His Honor held that the engagement 
of the plaintiffs was in strict accordance with the agree- ~ 
ment. Nevertheless, certain members of the union took 
exception to the extra industry shown by the plaintiffs 
on this oceasion, and at a meeting of the union on Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1912, in the absence of the plaintiffs, without 
any notice being given to them, and without any evi- 
dence being taken, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that the two men be fined the amount earned by each 
of them on the steamer, namely, £2/3/6. The rules of 
the union made provision for fines in four cases only, 
none of which were applicable to the present case. His 
Honor found that the union, without any color of right 
or authority, and without any notice to the plaintiffs, 
or giving them the slightest opportunity for defence 
or explanation, affected to fine the plaintiffs for engag- 
ing themselves to work for the shipping company in 
a manner which is not strictly warranted by the rules 
of the union itself. 

‘This is the more remarkable . because ti plaintiffs 
did eens that the strictest unionist should -disap- 
prove.’ | 

In reviewing the action of the defendants the Judge 
said :— 

‘‘The defendant, without a scintilla of right to do so, 
gave notice to the principal employers by whom the 
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plaintiffs were from time to time engaged, that the plain- 
tiffs had ceased to be members of the union. When he 
gave this notice he knew, and intended that it should, 
deprive the plaintiffs of all opportunity of earning their 
living as waterside workers.’’ Numerous authorities 
were quoted by the judge. His Honor awarded the two 
plaintiffs £55 and £80 respectively as damages, with 
costs according to scale. His Honor held that the 
plaintiffs were still members of the union, and said that 
the union would be well advised not to attempt to 
deprive them of the rights of membership. 

Another case of how these registered unions play 
on their members is illustrated by the following case. 
A foreman builders’ laborer, working for a contractor 
in Richmond (Vict.), had been employed for 12 years 
by the same contractor. It is alleged by the Builders’ 
Laborers’ Union, that this man erected a scaffold for 
non-union plasterers about three years ago, and the 
union inflicted a fine of £5, which had not been paid. 
Now, after 3 years working with these men, the Union, 
apparently knowing it has a bad ease and that taking 
it to the Courts would mean gross exposure, and further 
knowing that it had a case pending before the Arbitra- 
tion Court and that this case therefore might be preju- 
diced, tried to force this man to pay the £5 in a very cute 
and underhand manner. The other men working on the 
building recently all dropped tools and refused to work 
with this man. The union secretary, however, being 
very careful to refute any connection between the action 
of the men and the union, but such subterfuge of course 
was strongly exposed in the newspapers. 

Another case in the Plasterers’ Union. A man and 
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his son were members, and between them they took on 
contracts. During the course of the work they had 
in hand, the plasterers came out on strike. Of 
course it did not affect the particular job that this 
father and son had in hand, so they kept on working, 
with the result that they were fined £10 apiece. They, 
however, refused to pay, and managed te get plenty of 
work outside the union, until the son some years after 
received the appointment of head foreman on a very 
large job in Victoria, and on coming to take charge, 
to his dismay he found that the union records had been 
looked up, and the union boss refused to allow the mem- 
bers of the union to work while the fine remained un- 
paid. In this case the contractor, not having any desire 
to cause friction, and desirous of securing the services 
of this first-class tradesman to take charge of his work, 
paid the amount of the man’s fine himself. The hand- 
ing over of the jingling coins of the realm is apparently 
the charm for forgiveness from sin against Unionism. 

These are typical cases of what is almost daily oceur- 
ring in present day Australian unionistic ranks. Again 
the appeal is made to Australian workers to take more 
interest in the affairs of their union, and rid their move- 
ment of that which now gives it such an ugly appear- 
ance. 

Perhaps the greatest set-back as far as the repulsion 
of public sympathy is concerned, that has yet been re- 
ceived by organised labor, was when on September 18th, 
1911, the Labor Prime Minister, Mr. Andrew Fisher, 
received a deputation from Union officials of the Mel- 

bourne Trades Hall, and afterwards announced that it 
- was intended that as far as the administrative policy 
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of that Labor Government was concerned, preference 
was to be given to unionists in Government employ. 
With a large majority in the House, the Government 
knew that it had a three years’ run to go, and under 
the cracking of the socialistic whip the Cabinet was com- 
pelled to state its policy in black and white, and the 
mandate was issued that in the engagement of all tem- 
porary employees in the Home Affairs Department of 
the Commonwealth, preference to unionists was to be 
given. At once there was a public outery against this 
altogether unprecedented policy of spoils to the victors 
as far as Australian public life was concerned. It was 
found that out of 34,000 persons employed by the Com- 
monwealth, 19,000 were outside the control of the Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner, and who could be engaged 
outside the ordinary policy of examination, &¢., which 
is usual in the appointments made in Government 
offices. The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Alfred 
Deakin, moved a motion of want of confidence in the 
Government. He moved: ‘‘That in the opinion of this 
House, the preference in obtaining and retaining em- 
ployment recently introduced into his Department by 
the Minister of Home Affairs, is unjust and oppressive ; 
prejudicial alike to the public interest, and to the pub- 
le servants, and to the relations between Parliament 
and the public servants.’’ The issue was made a party 
one, and of course having a majority, the union repre- 
sentatives in the House carried it. 

For three years this policy existed in Australia, and 
was brought to a close by the change of Government, 
when on July 11th, the Liberal Government, under the 
leadership of Mr. Joseph Cook, publicly announced 
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that the edict by which preference was to be given to 
unionists, had been revoked, and in future the clause 
would not appear on Federal tender forms; the aboli- 
tion to come into force immediately. In another state- 
ment, Mr. Cook in making the announcement said :— 
““The fact that a man is not a member of a union will 
not bar him from Commonwealth employment; all citi- 
zens will be treated alike.’’ At once the union leaders 
in the various States took up a great hue and ery and 
denounced the action of the Government in most decided 
terms, the President of the Austrahan Builders’. La- 
borers’ Union stating, ‘‘We will still uphold the prin- 
ciple of preference to unionists. Our members will 
absolutely refuse to work with non-unionists.’’ The 
Secretary of the Boiler Makers’ Union, and President 
of the Iron Trades Federation, stated:—‘This edict 
of Mr. Cook’s will not alter the position. We will still 
have control and force preference to unionists. Pre- 
ference is in our rules and will be upheld too.”’ 

The Secretary of the Iron Workers’ Attendants’ 
Union stated :—‘‘ Mr. Cook has acted too hastily in this 
matter. He has rubbed his head against a brick wall 
without waiting for a cause. My union ean keep its owa 
preference. ’’ 

The Secretary of the Federated Engine Drivers’ and 
Firemen’s Association, stated:—‘‘If the Government 
will not give us preference there is something left us 
to do. This is the position, the Courts and none of the 
Australian Acts give us ‘‘absolute’’ preference. We 
have to look for that. If Mr. Cook is looking 
to start fighting the unions by holding up a red rag 
before them he must accept the responsibility of his 
actions. ”’ 
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\ 
The Secretary of the Amalgamated Miners’ Associa- 


tion stated:—‘‘Our unionists will not work with non- 
unionists. If Mr. Cook wishes to break up unionism 
he will find that he is more likely to cause a civil war. 
If Mr. Cook wants to clog the wheels of industrial life 
he is going the right way to do it.’’ 

These sentiments indicate the opinions of the union 
bosses on the matter of preference. It is a self-admis- 
sion that the union cannot attract men into their ranks 
by their present policy unless they have some _ pres- 
sure that they can bring to bear on those who refuse to 
become allied. According to one of the secretaries 
quoted, to take away preference is a_ desire to 
break up unionism. Of course the more reasonable 
among us will readily admit that no such intention was 
in the mind of the new Prime Minister. There is no 
sane, logical, and educated thinking man in Austraha 
to-day who would for a moment desire that unions 
should be broken up, but there is a desire on the part 
of those who at heart have the truest welfare of the 
workers’ cause at stake, to purify the present system 
of labor organisation. During the time that Preference 
to Unionists was the order of the day in the Federal 
Labor Government, the position was also created that 
only unions affiliated with the Trades Hall Couneil in 
the various States could receive preference; no outside 
union having any power with the Federal Government. 
So bitter did this feeling become that the Independent 
Unionists who were organised in almost every state, 
were openly victimised in a scandalous manner. 

As an indication of the class hatred created between 
worker and worker can be quoted the action of the 
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Melbourne Trades Hall’ Council in connection with an 
Edueational Congress that was held in Melbourne early 
in 1912. This Congréss was held for the encourage- 
ment of education from a _publie standpoint, and all 
organisations throughout Victoria and other representa- 
tive bodies were invited to ‘send representatives to this 
three-days’ Congress, including workers from the 
Trades Hall Council, which was invited to send ten 
delegates. The Independent Workers’ Association (7.¢., 
organised , workers outside. domination of Socialistic 
Unionism), was also invited to send a delegate, and 
although the Trades Hall, in Melbourne, had appointed 
its representatives, as soon as this fact became known. 
the following motion was carried by 38 votes to 14:— 

“That this Council refuses to take part in any 
Conference or Congress which recognises the Inde- 
pendent Workers’ moyement, and herewith with- 
draws its delegates.’’ 

Another interesting case in point was in connection 
with the annual ecelebration,in Victoria of the Austra- 
lian Natives’ Association. A banquet on this occasion 
was being held on the public holiday especially pro- 
claimed in celebration of the day, when the Indepen- 
dent Workers’ Union was also met in Conference at the 
same time. The Independent Workers’ Congress 
passed the following resolution :— 

‘That this, the first. Interstate Congress of 
Organised Australian Independent Workers sends 
greetings to the Australian Natives’ Association on 
this day of universal celebration, believing that in 
the interest of general peace and national pros- 
perity the sentiment of true Australianism must 
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rule Australia, standing as it does for freedom and 
hberty for all classes of Australian citizens and 
the absorption of all class bias in the true demo- 
cratic national sentiment of loyalty to the British 
and the Australian flag and universal brother- 
hood.”’ 

This resolution was sent by telegram to the A.N.A. 
Conference with the result that at the next meeting of 
that Association, the Chairman, who read the motion 
at the A.N.A. Banquet, was severely called to book by 
labor partisans, who are fairly prominent in this 
benefit society; one of their number going as far as to 
move the following resolution :— 

‘That this meeting expresses its regret at the 
action of the chairman in reading the telegram con- 
veying fraternal greetings from the Independent 
Workers’ Union at the Association’s banquet, and 
feels that such a measure was offensive to the dig- 
nity of the Australian Natives’ Association.’’ 

By 55 votes to 30 the motion was lost; but it is a 
fair indication of the bitter hatred that exists between 
the Trades Hall system of unionism and that of 
organised labor outside its direct domination. 
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THE RIGHT TO ORGANISE. 


O NE of the latest features of present day socialistic 

unionism has been its antagonism towards any 
outside body of workers who have dared to organise 
with the same objectives as the pioneers of old day 
unionism had, but who refuse to acknowledge the lead 
of the present day revolutionary union bosses. It has 
been decided by the leading Trades Hall Council in 
Australia to refuse to recognise as unionists any body 
of men who refuse to contribute funds towards a 
political organisation of socialistic unionism, and who 
refuse to affiliate with the various Trades Hall Councils. 
This attitude, perhaps, has created more than any pre- 
vious action, a distinct and direct revulsion of feeling 
on the part of the general workers themselves; for 
within two years no less than sixteen Independent 
Unions have been created that acknowledge the identity 
of interest between capital and labor, and who eagerly 
have concentrated their activities on the improvement 
of the workers’ conditions; the upholding of the law of 
the land; and the utilising of the legislative facilities 
for the adjustment of industrial disputes. Whether 
the forees of socialistic unionism, with its attendant 
weapons of the boycott, threat, and intimidation, will 
be so strong as to stultifvy the further extension of this 
movement, has yet to be proved. But, in its policy 
of compulsory unionism, it has been settled in the eyes 
of the union boss that a man can only be a unienist, 
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according to his vision, by being affiliated with a polti- 
cal or socialistic union; and attempts are being made 
in a manner which holds up the workers’ cause to the 
strong eriticism of public opinion, to force these Inde- 
pendent Unionists into the ranks of socialistic bossdom. 
Yet the fallacy of this position is worth reviewing, and 
if the rank and file of presentday unionists can be made 
to think for themselves, there is still time to check the 
dangerous policy which is now being carried on by its 
leaders. 

During ‘the great Australian general strike in Bris- 
bane, strong coercive methods were used to enrol all 
tramway employees throughout Australia into one 
big union. In Victoria, where the union is strongest, 
the pressure was very severe, and although several 
hundreds of men, amongst the older employees in the 
Tramway Company, stood out for some time against 
this unionistic pressure, many eventually, for the sake 
of their own peace and individual comfort, signed the 
nomination form for membership of the Trades Hall 
Union; but to-day the officials of this union are finding 
that men who have been coerced against their will into 
their ranks make poor members indeed; and now they 
find that their ranks contain many men who are very 
much in arrears with their contributions, and who take 
no interest whatsoever in the organisation other than by 
making continual complaint, and who by so doing are 
sowing the seed of universal discontent right through- 
out the membership. The Tramway Journal, the 
official organ of this union, on April 11th, 1913, had a 
very suggestive article dealing with this class of men, 
who it was complained were to be found in large 
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numbers in their ranks. The article stated:—‘‘The 
member of any union who deliberately allows his sub- 
scriptions to fall into arrear, and will not attempt to 
reduce such, can only be likened to that most despicable 
of all mankind, the scab; for by shirking his respon- 
sibilities he hecomes a block and a menace to his fellow- 
unionists. He is really an octopus, sucking the very 
life’s-blood of the union; and yet has the brazen effron- 
tery to claim the protection of the union should he fall 
into trouble. What can be thought of this individual? I 
am unable to adequately describe him, and cannot frame 
words or language sufficiently strong in condemnation 
of this narrow-souled, duty-shirking imitation of a 
human being. Our Association unfortunately harbours 
many of this class. I feel that I cannot compare him 
even to the scab and the blackleg. These are open 
enemies of unionism; the other is in the position of a 
false friend who comes to your table, partakes of all you 
have to give him, and who, like Judas Iscariot (who had 
enough character to hang himself), is planning a means 
of draining the source from which he partook of the 
good things which you gave him. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the tramway service would be better 
with scabs and blacklegs instead of unfinancial members, 
as we would then be able to pick them out and treat 
them as they deserve. I would suggest that delegates 
post a list of the unfinancial members in each shed, so 
that members may know and treat these individuals as 
they deserve.’’ What an admission !—‘‘Our Association 
unfortunately harbours many of this class.’’ 

This is what compulsory unionism is doing, because 
it will be invariably found that it is only the man of 
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weaker moral and intellectual standing who joins a 
union from fear. It is much easier to go with the mob 
than against it; and this class of man who is to be found 
in all strong unions to-day, and who has been secured 
either through threat or coercive methods, will ulti- 
mately be the downfall of an organisation which is daily 
encouraging such corruptness. 

In happy relief to this position can be quoted the case 
of the Brisbane Tramway Employees’ Association, 
which is not affiliated in any way with any outside body. 
The voluntary membership in this organisation covers 
pretty well all the employees working in this service. 
Unity, concord, and contentment stand out in happy 
relief to that of other unions, and from July Ist, 1913, 
through peaceful negotiations with the company con- 
trolling this service, this union without threat of strike, 
and without intimidation, has been able to secure an 
increase in wages for the employees, and concessions of 
annual holidays, ete., which now places the tramway 
men in the service of the Brisbane Tramway Company 
as the best paid men in the industry throughout Aus- 
traha. There are no burdensome strike levies or poli- 
tical fees to pay in this organisation. A nominal weekly 
subscription of about 3d. covers ali the necessary 
expenses. The company, realising the benefit to be 
secured in the contentment and happy environment of 
its own workers, has willingly in many ways assisted 
the organisation to assist itself. 

Club rooms have been provided at the various termini, 
where the men in their broken time can avail them- 
selves of recreation and intellectual enjoyment. In 
comparison to this, the heavy fees of the union operat- 
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ing in the Victorian Tramway service, is a continual 
burden and a source of annoyance to the men. They 
live in complete antagonism with their employers, and 
discontent and discord are rampant throughout the 
whole service of men. 

As another example of this tyranny. ‘The Victorian 
Tobacco Workers’ Union, which has been able to force 
into its ranks the workers engaged in that industry in 
Victoria, has displayed a tyranny of a most rabid 
nature. An appeal for a Labor Daily Paper was 
recently made to all Australian unions, according to a 
reported statement in the press, and in conjunction with 
other unions, this Tobacco Workers’ crganisation 
decided to subseribe the sum of £500 towards the ven- 
ture. . The levy was struck at 1d. per week on those 
employees earning up to £1 a week, and 2d. per week 
for every pound over. This levy was collected from 
the members for some months, until some more venture- 
some of the members inquired from the Executive as 
to how the fund stood and was the levy to be a per- 
manent one. ‘T'o this question there was no satisfactory 
reply. 

Apparently in the minds of some of the members it 
was thought that the levy was being used for the col- 
lecting of funds for some other motive than that origin- 
ally intended. At once the discontented members were 
called to book, and they refused to pay any further 
levies, until a statement of the position had been satis- 
torily made. Without further appeal, 27 of these men, 
who altogether had been more or less old members of 
the union, some of over eight years standing, were 
immediately told that they were now non-unionists, 
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their names having been struck from the membership 
rolls; and further than this, owing to the strong grip 
this socialistic union had upon the industry, it was 
influential enough in sending the list of 27 names to 
the management of one of the largest firms, intimating 
that these men were now non-unionists and that their 
fellow members refused to work with them. 

Immediately 10 of these men, some 9f whom had been 
in the service for over 10 years, were dismissed with- 
out any satisfactory reason other than that already 
mentioned. They then complained bitterly, as was natur- 
ally to be expected; but the union boss ‘“‘heedeth not,’’ 
and has decreed that as far as the union is concerned 
the matter is closed, and the men who refused to obey 
the unqualified dictates of the Executive are not fit 
members for a modern Australian union. 

A still further example of present day unionistic 
tyranny can be quoted in an instance that occurred 
during July, 1913. During this month, owing to many 
direct and indirect influences, the labor market in Vic- 
toria was in a very unsatisfactory state. The leader 
of the State Labor Parliamentary Party stated in 
Parhament that to his knowledge there were 7,000 
workers unemployed. The organisation which represents 
independent unionists outside the Trades Hall, inter- 
ested themselves in the unemployed, and a. special 
Workers’ Unemployment Relief Committee was formed 
in conjunction with the men out of work. Through its 
influence many of the men whose circumstances had 
become very straightened were relieved, and work pro- 
eured, and so incensed was the union boss at the good 
work being done by this organisation which was out- 
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side his domination, that the mandate went forth that 
no good unionist was to work with any workers 
supplied through this Workers’ Unemployment 
Relief Committee. However, a contractor, in one 
of the Melbourne suburbs, decided to increase the staff 
of men on a building with a view to absorbing some of 
the unemployed, and at his request four men were 
supplied by this committee for the job. At once the 
union boss was acquainted with the fact, and the threat 
of a boycott of all material for the job was at once made 
to the contractor, and the intimidation was so strong 
that he was foreed to pay off the newly-put-on men, 
and the other socialistic trade unionists on the job who 
had downed tools immediately these men started work, 
were once again reinstated. The irony of the position is 
that the majority of these men were married and had 
families, one man in particular having two children 
lying dangerously ill in beds of sickness, but the modern 
Australian workers’ cause, as represented by socialistic 
unionism, apparently is heedless of the cry of those in 
distress, unless the unfortunate worker is prepared to 
sell his individual liberty to the dictates of the union 
boss. And when it is further explained that in the 
unions that these men would have been compelled to join 
in connection with the Trades Hall the entrance fees 
amounted to a considerable sum, it is past comprehen- 
sion to understand how it is to be expected that the 
unemployed, who cannot even provide themselves with 
their daily food, can find sufficient money to pay to 
the unions, and to keep the union boss in bis well-paid 
position. 


(5) 
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Another fine example of unionistic tyranny was 
evidenced recently in Western Australia in connection 
with the Carters’ Strike. 

Here the men, contrary to the law made by their own 
Parhamentary representatives, decided to use force 
rather than avail themselves of the peaceful means of 
adjusting their demands. 

Apparently, no doubt realising that their demands 
were unjust and that a Court of Equity would rule 
against them, they took the matter into their own hands, 
and made an endeavour to hold up industry in the 
capital of that State. Other workers in that city, then 
took up the cause of the men, and on behalf of the 
general public made an endeavour to keep the wheels 
going round. 

At once the Secretary of the local socialistic union 
council, issued a letter to all affiliated unions, calling on 
all fellow unionists to treat the independent workers 
as rats, and to make their life the life a rat ought to 
live; for no other guilt than their decision to abide by 
the law of the land. 

The daily Labor paper of Broken Hill recently openly 
stated in a leading article, that as far as unionism was 
eoncerned, it recognised no ‘liberty of the individual. 
That socialistic unionism was the only channel through 
which Australian workers could be represented, and all 
workers outside its domination, whether organised or 
not, were traitors to themselves and to the State; and 
the employment of every justifiable means to procure 
either their conversion or extinction was more than vin- 
dicated by its urgent necessity. Yet still the fight 
goes on between worker and worker. 
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The highest authority on the question of what is a 
unionist surely should be the Labor ex-Prime Minister. 
Mr. Andrew Fisher, who was then in office, stated 
in Victoria:— ‘That all who combined as a union are 
unionists.’’ This practically is a true statement of the 
position. The Brotherhood of Man, a_ sentiment so 
much played upon by the socialistic leaders, apparently 
to their way of thinking, can never be allowed through 
the portals of a socialistic Trades Hall. A Federal 
Labor politician, Mr. Thomas, who was then a member 
of the Labor Government, stated thet there could be 
no Christian brotherhood while they stood to each other 
in the relationship of employer and employee. What 
has the ordinary trade unionist, many of whom are 
strong churchmen, got to say to these sentiments? 

Apparently the reason why some unions are still in 
a measure availing themselves of the legislative methods 
of dealing with their industrial disputes, is the fact that 
they are not strong enough numerically to do without 
it. This strange position was emphasized by one of 
the leaders in Victorian Trade Unionism recently, who 
in the press was reported to have stated:—‘‘He 
recommended that if a union was strong enough to do 
without a wages board it should not have one. It often 
depended upon the casting vote of the chairman whether 
the workers in the trade should have an increase or not, 
and many of the chairmen on the Wages Boards had 
not been friends of the Trades Hall.’’ This biassed 
and prejudiced attitude assumes the position that always 
the chairman of a wages board is to be looked upon as 
a biassed person, who is not prepared to hear arguments 
from both sides and to logically give his decision. 
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‘‘Unions outside the Trades Hall,’’ he stated, ‘‘are 
scab unions.’’ His advice was, ‘‘treat the scab union 
with the contempt it deserves.’’ Such is the expression 
of one of the leaders of socialistic unionism to-day. 

There is another instance, if it were not so serious, 
that would present an altogether ridiculous and amusing 
position, in the case of a recent strike which occurred 
against the labor machine itself by some of its own em- 
ployees. The Labor Unions, by their consolidated funds 
decided to undertake the publication of a labor daily 
paper in Sydney. Excavating for the basement of the 
premises to house the new project was going on when a 
strike of the laborers took place against their own union 
bosses who were undertaking the work. The men 
wanted more pay, and the report that appears in the 
Worker newspaper, states:—‘A deputation from the 
United Laborers’ Union waited on the directors, when 
the whole matter was thrashed out. The contractors, 
comprising all union officials, upheld the view that un- 
less the same demand was made on all contractors, it 
was unfair to penalise the labor daily building, and at 
that the matter rests.”’ 

Then again, there is another position at the Worker 
office, where the printers came out on strike, and at 
once the labor officials termed the strikers as ‘‘bush- 
rangers, and most unscrupulous fellows.’’ 

On Sunday, August Ist, 1913, the Amalgamated 
Miners’ Union at Broken Hill, where the shop assistants 
were on strike, passed the following resolution :— 

‘“‘That this association pledges itself to strike a 
levy of 6d. per member per week to assist the shop 
assistants and warehouse employees in their indus- 
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trial trouble, provided that they do not go to a 
Wages Board for a settlement of their dispute, 
and that the levy be dispensed by the Executive of 
the A.M.A., who are to arrange with the Executive 
of the Shop Assistants’ Federation for the disposal 
of the levy collected.’’ 

There we have a union offering a monetary bribe to 
another union if it will evade and ignore the lawful 
Wages Board. Surely this position will open the other 
eye of the extreme unionistic partisan. 

Well may it be asked, when will Australian workers 
take a broad enough view of the position to see that they 
are being miserably gulled by men who are using their 
organisation for their own self-aggrandizement? It is 
to be hoped the day is not far distant when a more 
reasonable set of officials will guide the great Austra- 
han Labor Movement. In Sydney recently, during the 
Gas Strike, when the city was thrown into semi-dark- 
ness, all efforts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
A Union Government was in power, but it was some 
time before the position could be adjusted. The Labor 
Premier there, when the adjustment had been brought 
about, exposed in a most open manner the difference 
between the strike policy of the present day union 
leader, and that of the more reasonable worker who is 
prepared to abide by law and order. As a result of 
the Compulsory Conference called by the Government. 
a settlement of the dispute was agreed upon which gave 
neither side any big advantage; and the Labor Premier 
is reported to have stated :—‘‘T am really delighted with 
the result. It is a triumph of conciliation. It only 
shows that if you can get both sides face to face, point 
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out their duty to the public, and get them to see the 
force of sweet reasonableness, no dispute is hopeless. 
A satisfactory feature of the settlement is that it is 
hkely to be lasting.’’ 

This is the policy of Conciliatory Boards as advocated 
by the more moderate unionist, but at present his voice is 
like one erying in the wilderness. Strike, strike, strike, 
is the best paying policy as far as present union leaders 
are concerned. Yet in the face of this indictment by 
the Labor Premier, surely the time has arrived for the 
rank and file of Australian Unionism to see about chane- 
ing the leaders, at any rate those advocating syndicalism. 

“Strikes get better results than arbitration or con- 
ciliation,’’ stated the secretary of Neweastle branch of 
the Australian Meat Industry Employees’ Union in giv- 
ing evidence before the Royal Commission in N.S.W., 
which during Augast 1913 was inquiring into the work- 
ing of the Industrial Arbitration Act. ‘‘In preference 
to the arbitration system’’ (bringing unions under the 
restrictions of the law) ‘‘employers and employees 
should meet in conference, and then if they could not 
agree, they should fight to a finish.’’ 

The United Laborers’ Union, one of the largest and 
most militant unions in Australia, had as a subject set 
down for consideration at the 1913 Annual Conference 
a proposal to register the Union under the Common. 
wealth Arbitration Act. The proposition was made by 
the Melbourne branch, but when it came up for discus- 
sion at the union meeting prior to the Conference, so 
that the delegates should know the attitude of the Union, 
so strong was the ‘‘striking’’ element that the meeting 
evinced a decided objection to losing the right to strike 
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in the case of an industrial dispute, and the delegates, 
from the very union which sent the proposal for regis- 
tration to the Conference, were instructed to vote against 
the proposal. | 


VEL 


‘RING IN THE°OLD, RING OUT THE NEW.” 


HERE is something extraordinarily solid about 
trade unionism in this country. It is magni- 
ficent to behold the loyalty of the average working man 
to his cause; but what a grander spectacle it would be 
if this same loyalty which carries with it so much self- 
sacrifice could be switched on to a nobler cause than 
at present advocated by organised labor. Men come 
to men, listen to, and believe the fiery exhortations of 
the syndicalistic leaders. They are led away by emotion, 
and are thus oftentimes led to do things which in their 
saner moments they would refuse to countenance in any 
way. 

The most regrettable feature, however, is that the 
young men of intellectual capacity in Australia are be- 
ing turned out in increasing numbers, and the religion 
forming the basis of the industrial education of these 
young men is, unfortunately, that of a class hatred 
socialism. 

What is wanted in Austraha to-day is a mission in 
the interest of old unionism, which brings out the best 
in nature and buries deep down that which would injure 
the character. Old unionism would hit hard at the 
statement recently made by Mr. Frank Bryant, a labor 
M.L.A., of New South Wales, who was optimistic 
enough to say that “‘the Labor Federation would not 
act to the detriment of any union that stood out for a 
good class fight. It was the best principle that they 
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held so dear.’’ Old unionism would treat with scant 
courtesy those who preach the gospel of discontent 
rather than confidence. With all the much boasted legis- 
lation put on the Australian Statute Books at the cost 
of many thousands of pounds, and as the outcome of 
the enlightened intellect of educated workers, yet in 
the face of all this discord still exists. Penalties for 
the disobeying of the law have little, if any effect. 
Unions willingly pay the cost of huge fines oftentimes 
inflicted upon them as the direct result of the rash 
leadership of those in authority. It seems as if the way 
to prevent strikes is not in the direction of punishments 
by the legislative penalties. The Chief Inspector of 
Factories in Melbourne recently stated that all legisla- 
tion passed hitherto to that end had been abortive. 
Neither direct punishment, nor courts, nor Boards of 
Conciliation have had any real effect. Apart from the 
doubtful quality of such legislation it is wrong in prin- 
ciple from the fact that it attacks the effect and not the 
cause. We must remove the cause of strikes, he said. 
This is fine reasoning which some may disagree with 
but which at the same time contains a certain amount 
of truth. In Australia the cause of industrial discontent 
at the present time is not that the conditions under 
which men labor are injurious or harmful, it is not 
that wages generally are low or hours of labor long, but 
it can be attributed more or less to the harmful influence 
of the class hatred poley of the syndicalist and man of 
revolutionary methods. Rid organised labor of this 
policy; substitute one which gives equal opportunities 
to all and favors to none, and which will endeavor to 
educate democracy along the line of rational enlighten- 
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ment; together with the preaching of the highest ideals 
of Christian brotherhood, and then there will be a rea- 
sonable hope ahead of industrial peace. 

Perhaps there is no more irritating factor causing bit- 
ter antagonism of employers towards labor unions than 
that of the blatant manner in which modern unions 
break agreements. It is a common occurrence for unions 
to break legitimate agreements made between employers 
and men, at the shortest notice. As an example of this 
can be quoted the case of the colliery proprietors in 
New South Wales. 

During 1912 a joint Conciliation Committee was ap- 
pointed, and for some time was occupied in the position 
of mediator between the employers and employees in 
connection with industrial matters in that district. 

As the outcome of friction, the employers’ represen- 
tatives withdrew from the Committee, and the follow- 
ing letter, dictated by the Secretary of the Colliery Pro- 
prietors’ Defence Association, was sent to the Secretary 
of the Colliery Employees’ Federation :— 


‘“Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the colliery proprietors 
at their meeting to-day decided to withdraw from the joint 
conciliation committee. When the committee was constituted 
it was clearly understood that there could be no excuse for 
interruptions in trade caused by stoppages of collieries by 
individual lodges, but the committee had not long been in 
existence before the colliery owners had to put up with the 
same state of affairs as existed prior thereto. 

‘‘There is no need for me to dilate upon the serious effect 
which those sudden stoppages have upon the trade of the port, 
because this has been pointed out to your federation upon 
numerous occasions in the past, so much so that the miners 
must realise what their actions mean to the colliery proprietors 
and the conduct of their business. However, the colliery pro- 
prietors have manifested a considerable amount of forbearance 
in overlooking the transgressions of the miners, but despite 
repeated warnings which have gone forth from the owners’ 
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representatives on the joint committee the position is not im- 
proved, but rather the contrary. 

‘*As you are aware, the joint committee held its first meet- 
ing on 28th February of last year, and up to 14th November, 
a period of eight months and a half, no fewer than 44 stop- 
pages are recorded. At this particular stage the joint com- 
mittee arrived at the conclusion that unless something could 
be done to put a stop to these cessations of work, which were 
seriously interfering with the operations of the joint committee, 
that tribunal would be rendered useless. 

‘“The committee was then adjourned for a week, and in the 
meantime the miners, through the medium of the combined 
lodge meetings, were appealed to to observe that portion of 
the constitution of the joint committee which provided for 
disputes being referred to it, instead of laying the mines idle. 
Every lodge in the district was appealed to in. this way, and 
the result in every case was a unanimous decision not to inter- 
fere with the work of the committee by the ° cessa- 
tion of work at the mines.- The committee then - got 
to work again, and in a brief period of a month between that 
time and the adjournment for the Christmas vacation, on 23rd 
December last, there were no fewer than six stoppages, and 
sinee the latter date the Rhondda, Burwood and Elermore Vale 
collieries have been stopped, to say nothing of the aggregate 
meeting which was held on Monday last, when nearly the 
whole of the Maitland collieries were laid idle. This is a 
position which the proprietors refuse to tolerate any longer, 
and has led to the decision arrived at by them referred to 
in the opening sentence of this letter.’’ 


What harmony can be expected when men willingly 
break a sacred pledge made between parties in such mat- 
ters as these; and yet no sane person would imagine 
that such is the desire of the ordinary -rank and _ file 
of trade unionists in Australia to-day. But the out- 
standing fact in connection with trade unionism in Aus- 
tralia is a scheme now on foot for the amalgamation of 
all unions into large federations; so that it will he neces- 
sary to be controlled and this great force directed by a 
sinall central executive. The shrewd and cunning social- 
istic leaders see that it is far easier to capture one 
small central executive having control over some thou- 
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sands of workers, than it would be for them to capture 
the executive positions of a larger number of smaller 
organisations. Unionists spread all over the Common- 
wealth cannot meet and discuss matters among them- 
selves. Under the one big union scheme they will be 
for the most part isolated units who are expected to pay 
their contributions and obey orders. 

Of course there will be stated conferences and con- 
gresses held every year, but only the favored few will 
dominate them, and a large band of paid travelling dele- 
gates and paid organisers will work well with the cen- 
tral executive; and the very class which is foremost 
in the formation of this large combined workers’ orgah- 
isation in Australia to-day, are at the same time de- 
nouneing all combinations of workers and capitalists. 
The Hon. William Hughes, one of the shrewdest labor 
leaders in Australia, a man who has had also a legal 
training, occupying the Attorney-Generalship in the 
Commonwealth Parliament, recently stated :—‘‘For the 
purpose of Australian Trade Unionism, the employer 
is considered to be the economie opponent of the union- 
ist.’’ He further went on in defining the difference 
between unions that were affiliated with the socialistic 
body and unions that were run on an independent basis. 
‘It is true,’’ he stated, ‘unionism and organisation are 
two entirely different things. That a number of men 
should band together and register as a trade union is no 
doubt something, but that does not constitute a union in 
the sense that we mean.”’ 

It is apparent that the sole object of modern trade 
unionism is to secure the workers’ funds and power for 
the propaganda work of the extreme socialist. This 
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position of course has brought about a negative position 
in regard to employers. They are preparing to organise 
to back up from ¢ vindictive and self-defensive attitude 
their part in the fight. A leading employers’ journal 
recently stated :—‘‘ While it is manifest that unless labor 
tyranny is to be allowed to run rampant, a counter- 
acting combination must be formed.’’ This is the lesson 
of experience. There has never been any combination 
between employers which has not been preceded by a 
combination of workers. Self-defence compels em- 
ployers to combine. Before that, it was the union boss 
who attacked them singly and defeated them easily. 

At last the employers, bettering by the instruction 
and sacrificing which they saw had menaced puble 
life, have joined forces to pit collective strength against 
collective strength; but for which occurrence all the 
unions would still have been fighting all trusts and 
combines, and the people would have continued to have 
access to unchecked bargaining in commodities and ser- 
vices. 

While it must be considered logically that the em- 
ployers have as much right to combine as the workers 
have to combine for their mutual protection, there is 
something lacking on the part of either employers or 
employees’ unions and associations to offer any tangible 
hope for the cessation of the industrial warfare. It is 
this that Australia to-day is eagerly awaiting. 

This clash of arms between Capital and Labor can 
have no good result. The damage that will be done be- 
fore commonsense rule is established will be immense. 
In Brisbane during the general strike, when the em- 
ployers combined and locked out many of their workers, 
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while the union called out others, is a case in point. Be- 
cause the Courts ruled against the workers and the forces 
of law and order were brought into focus to maintain 
peace and order in the city, the official organ of organ- 
ised labor in Australa, The Worker, in its issue of Janu- 
ary 9th, 1913, stated:—‘‘As the case had been decided 
against them so, labor must not only be prepared 
to strike, but to back up the strike by armed foree— 
go in for civil war in fact.’’ 

As far as the fundamental principles of unionism are 
concerned, again I repeat, ‘‘Ring out the new, ring in 
the old.”’ 


CRAFT UNIONISM. 


N American employer is reported as follows :—‘ My 
aX experience has convinced me that labor thor- 
oughly organised and honestly recognised is even more 
important for the employer than for the workmen. It 
makes possible a working method between the two 
parties which removes one by one the most dangerous 
elements of conflict and misunderstanding. ’’ 

It is fairly safe to say that these sentiments would 
find almost general acceptance in Australia to-day, if 
trade’ unionism could be purged of its objectionable 
tacties of boycott and coercion. 

It is fairly logical to expect that ‘‘collective bargain- 
ing’’ under clean conditions would be highly beneficial 
to employers. But the trouble to-day is that unionism 
is openly condoning threat, coercion, violence; decreas- 
ing deliberately output, and thus continually placing 
many fair-minded employers who fully appreciate the 
benefits of ‘‘craft unionism’’ as open enemies. 

It is thus that the industrial warfare continues. 

Irritated and vindictive, ofttimes an employer, to ‘‘ get 
even’’ or ‘‘his own back,’’ blatantly opposes any over- 
tures from the union, though the claims made are just 
and right. It is well to remember that employers in 
Austraha are just as human as workers. 

Then, again, ofttimes competition forces many of the 
best employers to copy the sharp tricks of the worst em- 
ployers. Is there no way open for the ‘‘best’’ unions 
to co-operate with the ‘‘best’’ employers? 
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The volcanic condition of Australian unionism to-day 
almost compels a despairing reply in the negative. 

The Australian public is living dangerously near the 
edge of a voleano. So far the outbursts have been 
brought more or less under control before whole com- 
munities have become engulfed in disaster, but the es- 
cape has been perilously narrow more than once. Union- 
ism appears to have lost its sense of responsibility. 

Theoretically, under industrial arbitration, Labor sur- 
renders the right to strike, and relies upon the law to 
see that it gets fair treatment at the hands of the em- 
ployers. But legal ‘‘ Awards’’ have given only partial 
satisfaction to Labor. 

G. K. Chesterton, in his book, What’s Wrong with the 
World?’’ argues for a halt in modern advancement, and 
a step back to some of the fundamental principles of 
the ‘‘good old days.’’ Certainly this theory holds much 
that is acceptable as far as unionism is concerned. The 
‘“Craft Guilds and Unions’’ were the pioneer organisa- 
tions that drove the first nails in the coffin of a sweating 
and anti-democratic industrial period. 

Through their pluck and courage we stand in Austra- 
ha to-day as employer and employed, not as master and 
servant. May it long so remain; but why not a cam- 
paign for the restoration of the ‘‘Craft Unionism.’’ 

This appeal of course will only interest those unionists 
who are as yet not sold ‘‘body and soul’’ to the gospel 
of socialism. 

Present day union leaders, reaping all the benefits of 
the victories won by ‘‘Craft Unionism,’’ have thrown 
it over in their ill-advised policy for a more militant 
and aggressive organisation policy. 
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The report of a recent conference in Australia of con- 
templating amalgamating unions, stated the position in 
a nutshell: 

“The great question is as to whether we are to have 
one big union, or whether we are to remain in the old 
rut of craft organisation for another decade.”’ 

[ am far from advising a standstill policy; by all 
means keep up with the times, but to unionists I would 
say: Be sure that the ‘‘new’’ is better than the ‘‘old’’ 
before making the change. 

There are many modern inventions acting as a sub- 
stitute for light; yet no sane person would advocate 
the shutting out of ‘‘daylight,’’ so that the newly- 
invented artificial light might be in continual use. 

At Broken Hiil, the home of ‘‘modern and advanced 
unionism,’’ a controversy recently waged hot and strong 
in the local labor press on a proposal that ‘‘ experienced 
men should be excluded from union membership,’’ on 
the theory that being ‘‘experienced’’ he may some day 
become a boss, and would then know all the ‘‘secrets’’ 
of unionism. It was ‘‘allowing the enemy to enter the 
camp,’’ was the text of this strange argument. 

In opposing the ‘‘new thought’’ of modern unionism, 
the local labor press, in a leading article on March Ist, 
1913, said :— 

‘A correspondent, ‘‘Unionist,’’ who advocates the 
exclusion of ‘“‘experience’’ men from local unions, ex- 
presses his surprise at what he terms the ‘‘apathy’’ of 
local unionists in regard to his proposal. 

‘Briefly stated, this is that in the present campaign 
of enrolment, the ‘‘experience’’ man should be left alone, 
because his inclusion might give him as a future mine 
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official an insight into the organisation of the unions, 
and would constitute ‘‘allowing the enemy to enter the 
camp.’’ What he regards as apathy, however, is in 
reality merely a negation of his views arising from the 
belief that they are erroneous, and that the inclusion of 
such men can have no detrimental effect; and let us 
say at once that this is a belief with which we thor- 
oughly coincide. We recognise a greater danger in the 
experience man’s exclusions than in his inclusion, and 
are of the opinion that it would aim a greater blow at 
the solidarity of local unionism. By giving a direct 
incentive to preference in the matter of employment for 
experience men, it would defeat the very purpose that 
the present campaign would hope to serve; and it would 
also provide a loophole for disintegration, and thus con- 
stitute an ever-abiding menace to the progress of the 
organisation of the workers. 

‘“To provide that the ‘experience’ men should be 
debarred from union membership would be to directly 
foster a great increase in his numbers and a consequent 
greater limitation to the employment of unionists. If 
it became commonly accepted that the ‘‘experience’’ 
man was exempted by unionism from any of the moral 
responsibilities accruing to the workers, his services 
would be in greater demand by many employers. on that 
very account, and the crusade against the non-unionist 
would in consequence be futile and a waste of time.’’ 

It will thus be seen that the burden of the opposition 
is not based on any ‘‘pride’’ in claiming the ‘‘experi- 
enced’’ and therefore efficient man as a union member, 
but that his expulsion would weaken the great objective 
of solidarity. This is the reason why the fight of the 
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unions to-day is for the ‘‘Closed Shop,’’ and not for 
the advancement of tradesmanship or efficiency. 

The ‘‘Closed Shop’’ means power to force ‘“‘high 
wages’’ by having the controlling power of managing 
the industry according to union rules. 

Yet every thoughtful worker will see the folly of this 
policy, for to secure for himself the best wages he can 
for the services he renders, he naturally knows that in 
the measure of his capabilities to do more work, so much 
more in proportion should he receive in reward. 

It is increased productivity that gives wages a natural 
rise. Productivity or efficiency is the legitimate reason 
for higher wages. No one knows the justice of this prin- 
ciple. better than the crafty militant union leader; but 
it pays him better to keep in with the ‘‘new school,”’ 
and thus we have the strange anomaly that while the 
wages in Australia are among the highest in the world 
for all classes of skilled and unskilled labor, and hours 
are shorter than many other of the foremost countries 
of the world, yet still Australia is teeming with indus- 
trial unrest. There is one remedy: Get back to Craft 
Unionism, and the time to start the back journey is 
now; but before cracking the whip, Australian Union- 
ism must change its ‘‘leaders.’’ 

Perhaps no better example of how ‘*wrecking’’ is 
the policy of the syndicalistic union leader to the policy 
of the ‘‘Craft Unionist’’ is evidenced by the report of 
the failure of the ‘‘Furness Co-partnership’’ scheme in 
England recently made public. 

‘Tt is noteworthy,’’ states a responsible writer on 
the position, “‘that the most capable class of workmen 
engaged in the West Hartlepool shipyards were in favor 
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of the continuance of the Furness Co-partnership. Near- 
ly 3,000 men have been concerned in the experimental 
stage of the scheme. Only 1090 were induced to vote 
on the question of continuance, and the adverse majority 
of 106 appears to have been composed of unskilled men, 
to whom it was impossible to give constant employment 
during the last twelve months. 

“The East Coast shipbuilding industry is only now 
recovering from prolonged depression, largely due to 
frequent strikes and the consequent inability of the 
employers to accept contracts involving penalties for 
failure to deliver the ships within reasonable time. Had 
the unskilled men been content to wait a little longer 
they would have had all the employment they needed, 
without any disturbance of the ¢o-partnership system, 
which was working very well—far too well from the 
point of view of its socialist enemies. It may yet be 
revived by a re-arrangement, enabling the poorer class 
of workmen to acquire their shares by smaller instal 
ments than they have hitherto been asked pay. 

‘The joy with which the result of the inconclusive 
voting on the co-partnership has been received by the 
socialist wire pullers gives an indication of the force 
of their hostility to every movement calculated to lead 
the workers of the country towards greater content and 
independence. Quite naturally, Mr. G. N. Barnes, the 
chairman of the Labor Party in the House of Commons, 
is much annoyed with the London gas workers, who com- 
bined with their employers some years ago on a co-part- 
nership basis. He sees them sunk in disgusting con- 
tent and represensible prosperity ; ‘‘they live in a world 
of their own, knowing practically nothing about the out- 
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side world of industry.’’ What he means, of course, is 
that they take no interest. in the ‘‘class war’’ which he 
and such as he are sedulously promoting in England. 

‘“They are so much material lost to the socialists, who 
thrive on agitation, and who are getting control of many 
of the trade unions. 

‘“The old-fashioned leaders of trade unionism—now a 
dwindling race—take a very ditferent view of all legiti- 
mate efforts to establish friendly relations between mas- 
ters and men, and to diminish the recurrence of strikes.” 

The comment made by Mr. Thos. Burt on the Furness 
scheme when it was first announced was characteristic. 

‘“There must,’’ he said, ‘‘be a strong and widespread 
desire among social reformers to see this plan succeed, 
not only for its own sake, but for the promise it affords 
of a better industrial system.’’ With the owners of the 
Hartlepool yards, he agreed that strikes do not pay; 
that, on the contrary, they have been disastrous to the 
men as well as to the employers. All this is quite clear 
to the emissaries who have been hard at work during 
the last twelve months of their task of upsetting the co- 
partnership at Hartlepool. The ship workers are urged 
to keep together in order to be able to fight Capital 
en masse, as in the past, and they are told by Mr. Hardie 
that the ‘‘only form of profit sharing which can ever 
prove satisfactory is that offered by socialism.’’ A large 
section of the trade unionists appears to be singularly 
cullible. But we have not heard the last of the Furness 
Co-partnership. It was received with general praise, 
outside of the socialist camp, and yielded the workmen 
9 per cent. interest on their capital during the experi- 
mental year. 
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This report summarises the position in Australia. 

To work in co-partnership with Capital is unionistic 
treachery of the deepest character. 

As a contrast for workers to study it may be interest- 
ing to quote now an Australian case of where the man- 
agement capacity of the militant trade union officials 
was shown at its ‘‘best.’’ 

A recent report gave out the news that at Broken 
Hill the unions have lost over £5,000 in running a union 
bakery and a union woodyard. The accounts of these 
union businesses became so involved that two special 
auditors had to be engaged to unravel the tangled de- 
tails of their affairs. The report of the auditors runs 
into 36 pages, and their comments are fearless and plain. 
In commenting on the balance sheet, they stated that 
when the bakery shut down the liabilities were estimated 
at £3,286/2/5, and the total assets were estimated by 
the auditors to be worth £1,009, but the realization of 
this sum depended on the collection of £321 from cus- 
tomers who had not paid their bills. Should that 
amount be collected it would leave the concern £2,276 
to the bad, representing a loss of just about £22 per week 
since it was started with the money taken out of the 
lockout fund in June 1909. 

The loss, however, was not made at a regular rate. 
The pace grew hotter and hotter towards the last, and 
in the final months, no less than £1,106 went to the bad; 
over £40 per week. Commenting on this loss the audi- 
tors stated :—‘‘We consider that there must have been 
great waste and theft of goods and cash. The only 
other possibility is neglecting to charge up goods to 
customers on credit to the extent of hundreds of pounds. 
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This alternative we have every reason to believe did 
not obtain.”’ 

What a glorious advertisement for men who are the 
dictators of the ‘‘policy’’ of Australian organised labor. 

It was the same element in England that broke up 
the profit sharing system in the Furness shipbuilding 
industry, as wrecked the legitimate enterprise of the 
gulled workers of Broken Hill. 

Is it any wonder that workers are refusing to be 
eoerced into joining the membership of unions controlled 
by such reckless and irresponsible leaders? 

It is not often that unionism is prepared to listen to 
the advice of an employers’ organisation, but it will act 
as ‘‘balance’’ to hear the opinions of the President of 
a Victorian Employers’ Association, a well-known and 
respected public man, and one who has, unlike the union 
leaders of the Barrier, been able to make a success of his 
own business. In a recent speech he is reported as stat- 
ing the following solemn truths :— 

‘‘Men were not refusing to join unions,’’ he said, 
‘‘because they wished to sneak out of paying for any 
advantages that might be derived from its work, but 
because such a state of tyranny was being built up that 
those who otherwise would be willing to pay their share 
would have nothing to do with an organisation which 
meant their surrender of every vestige of personal free- 
dom and respect.’’ This is the truth, and Australian 
workers know it, although it is an employer who so 
plainly states the position. 

Yes, it can be truthfully stated ‘‘that self-respect’’ is 
at stake to-day. What self-respecting worker would be 
willing to financially support a union that employs as 
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its official organiser one who stands before his admirers 
and states :— 

‘‘Tf a non-unionist is wheeling a truck, put sand on 
his wheels; if he asks you for a light, strike a match, 
blow it out, and put the box back in your pocket. 

‘‘Never speak to him. If you are ‘shouting’ in a pub, 
leave him out; if he is shouting, leave yourself out. 

‘*Don’t insult him or hurt him, for it will only arouse 
sympathy for him; but if anyone else is punching his 
head, don’t try to stop him. I know a lot of you would 
like to throw all non-unionists into the Murray, but 
don’t do that. Still, if you see one drowning, don’t go 
to help him.”’ 

Apparently there is hardly a limit to which the ‘‘ex- 
treme’’ union official will not go to incite his dupes. 

And a further serious aspect is presented when we 
consider that the United Laborers’ Union, the employers 
of the organiser who holds and stated these anarchical 
views, 1s affiliated with the Trades Hall Councils of the 
various States, and it was from this Council that the 
recent Federal Labor Government received a deputation 
of union bosses, who urged the following condition :— 

“That in connection with Commonwealth work, pre- 
ference be given to unionists, 1.e., that in cases where 
workmen were required by Commonwealth Departments, 
such men should be engaged through the Trades Hall.”’ 

And the reply of the Labor Prime Minister, the cus- 
todian of the public purse, was :— 

‘‘In regard to your representations in favor of pre- 
ference to unionists, that is the policy of the Govern- 
ment. As to hiring the men through the Trades Hall, 
so far from being antagonistic to the proposal, I am 
decidedly in favor of it.’’ 


AGE 
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HE new school of revolutionary thought in Austra- 
| lian Unionism could not better’ be described 
than in the utterances of a President of the Trades 
Hall in one of the States where the membership of 
trade unionism is put down as 116,557. 

This gentleman, in his inaugural address to a council 
representative of some 150 different unions, stated 
clearly that he believed heartily in being an extremist. 
‘“The extremist,’’ he stated, ‘‘was the pioneer for good, 
and that he who was in the lead 10 years ago was only 
a moderate man to-day,’’ he would be at the two opposite 
poles at the same time, according to this argument; the 
first to. try every new thing and the last to relinquish 
the old. He would have the very newest brand of 
Industrial Arbitration Court, and at the same time cling 
to strikes as to something sacro-sanct if for no better 
reason than that of the press and the employers de- 
nouncing ‘‘Downing tools,’’ as a medicine for social 
evils. This is the sort of reasoning of the man, who 
by a majority vote of the Trades Hall Council, has the 
place as its head executive officer; a man who finds a 
comfort to his soul by ealling the members of other 
unions but his own ‘‘seabs,’’ and dealing out to them 
from the abundance of his bitterness treatment they 
deserve. “‘It would be quite a waste of effort,’’ stated 
a local writer at the time, ‘‘to expostulate with a man 
of that temperament and culture, but like other noxi- 
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ous things he may be able to serve some use. He repre- 
sents a class, but he does not stand alone, and in pro- 
claiming himself as the advocate of strikes he is not 
differentiated very much from the great body of the 
present Australian Labor Party. Just as the duel is 
the insane settlement of a private dispute and is a 
relic of barbarism; just as the clash of millions of sol- 
diers in battle is the very worst means of adjusting 
any national differences, so is the strike in the indus- 
trial arena something which is the very opposite of good 
feeling and right reasoning. War breeds after its kind, 
so do strikes, and their progeny is hatred, uncharitable- 
ness, and all ill-will. They leave behind them legacies 
of bitterness. They may sweep away some abuses, but 
they generally create more. The new thoughts have 
destroyed all the old. This class of revolutionary social- 
ist argues, you speak of revenge. 

‘‘Hormerly it was the employer who tyranised and 
who made us toil 12 hours a day for a shilling; now it 
is our turn.’’ 

That may be vengeance; it is not a prelude to peace. 

According to this class of labor, the worker who re- 
fuses to be dominated by the strike mania, and who is 
willing to abide by the law of the land for the just and 
peaceful settlement of his industrial claims, is the per- 
son now who is being most fiercely attacked by the revo- 
lutionary trade unionist. He may have been one of 
the pioneer members of the particular union he is a 
member of. 

He may have been a member for 20 years or more. 
Yet, if he refuses to condone the lawlessness of the 
modern trade union executive, he is at once dubbed a 
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‘‘blacklee’’ or a ‘‘seab.’’ He is black-lsted and at once 
becomes a marked man. He is held up to the unthink- 
ing by the union boss as one to be abhorred and justly 
punished; vet the time will come, and it is hoped it is 
near at hand, when this position will be reversed. For 
the time seems to be about right for supplying a new 
definition to the nasty word ‘‘seab.’’ 

Jn unionistic circles a scab used to be a man who 
worked, or made a pretence of working, when the official 
ukase was to ‘‘down tools,’’ and the stigma was more 
effective in most cases than the prospect of seven years 
gaol; but those were the days when Labor’s final wea- 
pon was the strike. Nowadays, organised labor itself, 
through its governments, has declared the strike illegal 
in Australia, and has finally adopted a new method of 
getting justice. 

Yet, within three years, we have had no less a num- 
ber than 349 distinct breakings of the law. Yet no 
official of organised labor has so far told the strikers 
that they are a new kind of ‘‘seab.’’ ‘‘It is about 
time,’’ stated the Sydney Bulletin recently, ‘‘that some- 
body did so; assuming that organised labor is in earnest 
in finally adopting arbitration as its weapon, and if it 
is not in earnest, it had better drop the pretence over- 
board at onee.’’ No better indication of this position 
perhaps can be illustrated than that which recently took 
place in New Zealand in connection with the Waihi 
Miners’ Strike. The Union, operating among the miners 
there, had been registered under the local Arbitration 
Court; but with the advent of revolutionary leaders it 
was decided by the preaching of a class hatred among 
the members and a misrepresentation of facts, to cancel 
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the registration of the Union under the local Court, 
and it was decided that whatever demands the Union 
might decide upon they should be secured through the 
strike weapon, not through the just Courts of the land. 
It is only natural that this position should create a 
vood deal of opposition among the better class of men 
in that particular industry. The engine drivers refused 
to condone such an act, and at once set about seceding 
from this Union and forming an organisation of their 
own, registering the same under the Dominion laws. So 
incensed did the Socialistic Union leaders become that 
at once these men, who a few days previously had been 
among the strongest in the union ranks, were called 
scabs and blacklegs, and the other workers, at the dic- 
tation of the union boss, were compelled to down tools 
and fight their fellow workers who refused to be domi- 
nated by this savage and antiquated method of strikes. 

For over 20 weeks the struggle went on; the 
hatred between worker and worker increased; acts of 
violence became frequent, and many a bitter battle took 
place between the forces of the Arbitrationists and the 
red raggers. Of course, ultimately, right and common- 
sense prevailed, and the red raggers were ignominiously 
defeated. However, not to be deterred by their defeat. 
they set about aggravating other unionists, with the 
result that the cause of Labor in New Zealand is split 
up into some three or four sections. An effort was made 
during July, 1918, to once again consolidate the disor- 
ganised forces of Labor in New Zealand. A United 
Labor Congress sat at Wellington, but here it became 
evident that the extremists had left no plan unmade 
that would advance the interest of that body. Free dis- 
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cussion was burked by the application of the gag and 
the closure, together with the exclusion of the press. 
There were nearly 400 delegates present, and while 
there were many minor bodies represented, the main 
branches of the Congress were the Red Rag Federation- 
ists and the United Labor Party, the difference being 
summarised thus:—The Red Rag Federationists stand- 
ing for organised action—that is, the strike—and the 
United Labor Party for regulated Arbitration Court 
proceedings. The result was a fight between these two 
bodies, and in the main, because of their scheming tac- 
tics, the Red Rag Federationists triumphed. 

Although a further reference is made to this remark- 
able ‘‘Congress’’ in another chapter, the citing of the 
following incident fits the position here. 

One union, representing the railway servants of New 
Zealand, with a membership of 8,000, dramatically with- 
drew from the Congress. 

‘“We found,’’ stated one of the delegates, ‘‘from the 
outset that the mere consideration of Arbitration tactics 
would not be entertained, and that it was strike first, 
strike second, and strike all the time. We considered 
that we were not justified in subscribing to so risky a 
system.’’ And Mr. W. T. Wilson, the President of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, in explain- 
ing to a press representative the reasons why a society 
representing 8,000 men determined to have nothing fur- 
ther to do with the Congress, stated :— 

‘“Knowing the feeling of our members, we do not feel 
justified in remaining at the Conference, wasting our 
time and the Society’s funds for no good purpose. 
According to our judgment it is the red rag tactics all 
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through. We would, as workers in a great State under- 
taking, like the public to know that as railway men we 
recognise our responsibility to the State, that is to the 
community. 

‘“We know that we are engaged in an industry upon 
which the commerce of the country and the food supply 
of the people are dependent; therefore, we are not will- 
ing to be a party to the chance of its sudden disorganisa- 
tion. at the beck and eall of a Red Rag Central Execu- 
tive.”’ 

This attitude is one of the most happy signs of the 
turning of the tide; we have had the flow for long 
enough, and now the ebbtide has set in; and a similar 
position is being daily awaited by an anxious public on 
the Australian Continent. The railway workers in Syd- 
ney, the gas workers, the ferry boat employees, all en- 
gaged in industries which provide a public utility. have 
recently, under the direction of revolutionary leaders, 
broken all bounds of restraint, and harassed the public 
by useless strikes. The railway workers, during the 
general Brisbane Strike, held up the general public in 
a like manner. There is seething discontent in the Vic- 
torian railway service on the same attitude. When we 
consider that the Secretary of the Victorian Railway 
Workers’ Union is a man who has previously been a 
close comrade with such a revolutionist as the continen- 
tal labor leader, Tom Mann, and who openly stated that 
he advocated making the life of a non-unionist a ‘‘hell 
upon earth,’’ it is sufficient evidence that there are quite 
a number of men of his similar thought in this railway 
service, otherwise such men would not secure these 
strong executive and well-paid positions. 
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In the 1913 Broken Hill Strike was exampled again 
what these revolutionary leaders are prepared to do in 
checking the desires of a peaceful community. There, 
on account of a few men being outside the union, the 
whole of the working community, including the rail- 
way men, downed tools, and even food supplies were 
refused to those who would not bow the knee to the 
Red Rag Boss. 

‘“The worker has nothing in common with capitalistic 
institutions, and there can be no peace between them. 
The warfare must continue until Capitalism is over- 
thrown altogether.’’ Thus spoke Mr. Spence, the Pre- 
sident of the largest trade union in Australia, who is 
also a member of our Federal Parlhament, in January, 
1913. ‘‘The warfare must continue,’’ says the union 
boss, and the pity of it is that many Australian workers, 
members of these unions, in a kind of blind loyalty fol- 
low such false leading. 

There is no time now in unionistic ranks for indepen- 
dence of thought. 

As an indication of this, in the Melbourne Argus of 
19th July, 1912, was reported what appears to be ano- 
ther example of union tyranny, which has led to the 
resignation of a member of one of the principal Wages 
Boards in Victoria. This man was a representative of 
the employees on this Board, and on one or two ocea- 
sions, happening to find himself in agreement with the 
employers sitting on the Board, he voted with them. 
For this act he was summoned to appear before the 
Committee of the Union, and asked for an explanation. 
Ilis defence apparently did not satisfy the Committee. 
and he was informed that ‘‘no matter what my own 
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opinions were, rightly or wrongly, I must on all ocea- 
sions vote with the union members on the Board.’’ 
The employee declined to submit to these orders, and 
at once intimated his resignation; and in a letter to the 
Department he explained the circumstances and stated, 
‘‘rather than sacrifice my own will and become a mere 
automaton, I will retire and allow one who is not so 
particular to do their will.’’ This is the action of a 
brave man, and it is needless to state how he will fare 
in the future at the hands of the union boss. 
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HERE are many employers in Australia who are 

working on the ‘‘ Closed shop’’ principle—that is, 

employing only workers who join the union or unions 
operating in that industry. 

Many local instances could be quoted where em- 
ployers who have assented voluntarily or under coer- 
cion to adopt the ‘‘Closed Shop’’ are to-day among 
the bitterest enemies of organised Labor. 

It is not the mere fact that all workers employed are 
members of a ‘‘craft union.’’ It would perhaps be a 
good thing if all workers could be induced voluntarily 
to join unions if same were properly conducted. But 
the danger is apparent where the ‘‘union boss’’ runs 
the industry, and the employer merely carries out his 
instructions. Let it be clearly understood that this is 
not an attempt to pose as a champion of the employers. 
No, I am still stating the true case for Labor as a 
worker. 

It is a commonsense deduction to conceive that no 
business ean be managed successfully if continually 
under the ‘‘dictation’’ of an outside body over which 
the proprietor has no control. It is fairly safe to say 
that the average manager of a factory is more lkely to 
be selected as a competent man, than the ordinary aver- 
age union secretary or organiser is. It would perhaps 
be unfair to quote the quantity of ‘‘confidential’’ 
information in my possession suppled privately by 
employers who are wedged in under ‘‘closed shop’’ 
conditions in Australia. The boycott is so strong. 
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It must be again remembered that in Australia, unions 
no longer. set the ‘‘standard wage;’’ this is now done 
by lawful courts and boards. 

But perhaps the detailing here of a marked case that 
happened to a powerful American firm will meet the 
ease as illustration of the benefits or otherwise of the 
Closed or Open Shop. 

I.am free to use this information, as the firm involved 
(The L. S. Starrett Co.) whose tools are as well known 
in Australia as in America, have published a statement 
of the position as follows :— 

It will be remembered that prior to August, 1911, 
all Starretts’ tools, &c., were manufactured under closed 
shop conditions. 

‘*On the 18th July, 1911, Mr. L. 8S. Starrett, President 
of the L. S. Starrett Co., writes :— 

‘“We sent the following letter to Mr. James O’Con- 
nell, International President of I.A. & M., Washington: 

‘Dear Sir,—In accordance with the provisions 
of the fourth section of the agreement between you 
and this Company, dated the 22nd of March, 1905, 
notice 1s hereby given that we wish to terminate 
the said agreement thirty days from this date 

This action is not taken on account of any dis- 
agreement with the International Association of 
Machinists or of any antipathy to organised Labor 
in general, and we have in view no reduction in 
wages or increase in hours of laboror discrimination 
in any way against any of our workmen on account 
of his membership in yours or any other union, but 
because after several years’ experience with the 
closed shop we are convinced that it is not advisable 
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to continue it, and that the principle of the open 
shop is correct from the standpoint of justice and 
fairness to all concerned, as well as of legality. 
We remain, with kind regards to you personally, 
Yours very truly, 
THE L. 8S. STARRETT COMPANY, 
By L. 8S. Starrett, 
President and Treasurer.’’ 


‘‘We are informed that Mr. O’Connell, shortly after 
the receipt of this letter advised the different local 
unions of its contents and asked them to write us pro- 
testing against our proposed action and requesting us 
to go on an eight-hour day basis. We have received a 
number of letters from different unions and individual 
members written in accordance with Mr. O’Connell’s 
suggestion. .We consider that these letters demand the 
courtesy of an answer, and this reply is prepared to give 
a brief statement of our position in the matter of the 
closed shop, the use of the Union Label, and the eight- 
hour day. 

‘‘The letters received have as a rule either character- 
ized our termination of the Union Label agreement as 
unfair to organised Labor or have implied that it is 
such. Our action, however, was strictly in accordance 
with the agreement made with the I.A. of M., which 
says: ‘‘Second, it is further agreed that should the firm 
desire to discontinue the use of the Union Label, it will 
give thirty days’ notice of the same to the I.A. of M.;”’ 
also, ‘‘Fourth, this contract shall be in full force -and 
effect from above date, and shall only be terminated 
by a thirty days’ notice in writing by either of the 
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parties to this contract or by their duly accredited re- 
presentatives.’’ "We therefore, as provided in the agree- 
ment itself, had a perfect right to terminate the agree- 
ment on thirty days’ notice, and it was further ver- 
bally stated when the agreement was made that should 
we ever desire to discontinue it we could do so according 
to the terms of the agreement without prejudice to our 
interests. It is urged in some of the letters received 
that our termination of the agreement is unfair because 
we have used the Union Label for a number of years, 
have received the support of union men generally, and 
our business has been built up and largely increased 
on account of the use of the Union Label. We are aware 
and we deeply appreciate the fact that union men in 
many places have loyally and enthusiastically favored 
our tools, and we can easily see how they may be en- 
tirely sincere in their belief that the Union Label has 
been the means of largely increasing our business. If 
this were a fact, and if it were true that the Union Label 
has made this comany what it is, it is certainly reason- 
able to suppose that we would continue the use of the 
Union Label if possible. The record of our sales, how- 
ever, does not confirm the statement made in regard to 
the benefit of the Union Label to our business. 

‘We have carefully gone over the figures of our sales 
during the time we have used the Union Label, and 
during a like period before we adopted the Union Label, 
and we find that the average percentage of increase in 
sales from year to year during the period in which we 
used the Union Label was less than half the average 
percentage of increase during the same length of time 
before we adopted the label. It is not a fact, therefore, 
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that the Union Label has been a means of increasing the 
growth of our business. We realize as we have above 
stated that union men in many places have given pre- 
ference to our goods, but the figures of our sales show 
that this patronage has not been sufficient to counter- 
balance other influences which have tended to decrease 
our sales, so that on the whole, in spite of the support 
of many union workmen, our business has not increased 
so rapidly under the use of the Union Label as it did 
before we used it. 

‘‘The letters we have received have in many cases 
asked that we adopt the eight-hour work day. Ten years 
ago last spring we voluntarily went on a nine-hour basis, 
paying the same wages as we had been paying for ten 
hours. 

‘“This was entirely without any suggestion from any 
of our employees, and wholly without their knowledge of 
our intention to do so. We were the first company in 
our line to adopt the nine-hour day, and up to the pre- 
sent time, are the only large concern in this line work- 
ing less than ten hours. We were glad to grant the 
nine-hour day, as we believed it just and reasonable, 
and we have never regretted our action. We expected 
that the other manufacturers would generally come to 
the same working time long before this, but even after 
ten years, the nine-hour day is the exception rather than 
the rule in industries allied to ours. We have a large 
number of. competitors. 

‘“They consist of not only the few who make more or 
less fine mechanical tools, but manufacturers of hack 
saws, of which there are a large number ; manufacturers 
of steel tapes. of which there are several, both in this 
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country and abroad; and various other manufacturers 
who make goods competing with different parts of our 
line. These generally work ten hours a day. It is 
impossible for us to consider trying to do business on a 
basis of ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, when our 
competitors are running ten hours a day and paying the 
same or less wages. rie | 

‘“When we entered into the Union Label agreement, 
we were largely influenced to do so by the assurance 
given us by the International officers that under this 
agreement and the consequent closed shop, not only 
would our sales be largely increased, but shop conditions 
would be more stable and satisfactory. We were assured 
that there would be absolutely no attempts to curtail 
production or to hmit amount and that a strike would 
be practically an impossibility, because it was pointed 
out to us that under union regulations it was necessary 
to go through so much formality and give so much 
chance for getting together before a strike could be de- 
clared that a great majority of cases under dispute 
would be adjusted without resorting to any such mea- 
sures. We have not found that these promises have been 
fulfilled. Limitation of production has been practised 
from the first, although we called the attention of union 
representatives to the matter repeatedly, and the cost 
of manufactures of goods has been greater in a marked 
degree under the closed shop system than it was before. 
We have had only one experience in the matter of a 
strike. On Friday, the 5th of May of this year, a work- 
man was discharged by one of our foremen. The same 
evening the local union had a méeting, and voted that 
unless the discharged employee should be reinstated by 
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ten o’clock the next day, the members of the local union 
would go out on strike. The employee was not rein- 
stated, and the members of the local Machinists’ Union 
struck. When they went out, only a very small portion 
of them knew what they were going out for—they sim- 
ply obeyed the eall of the union officers and quit work. 
The State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration of 
Massachusetts, to which the matter was later referred, 
promptly decided that we were justified in discharging 
the employee, but the question whether or not the dis- 
charge was justifiable has nothing to do with the dis- 
regard for its own obligations and our rights shown by 
the local union in calling a strike over night and going 
out without the slightest pretence of following the 
method of procedure laid down in the Grand Constitu- 
tion. Our agreement for the use of the Union Label 
specified that ‘‘The adjustment of grievances shall be 
in accordance with the general rules and regulations of 
the 1 AV one \isewmetc 

‘“The rules and regulations are given in the constitu- 
tion of the Grand Lodge, as revised and adopted at its 
various conventions, and any union man who is ac- 
quainted with the rules of the Association will at once 
see that the strike mentioned was done in entire disre- 
gard of and disobedience to the article covering the 
matter of strikes in the Grand Lodge constitution. The 
men were out a week, losing their wages and gaining 
nothing but experience, and causing us considerable loss 
and injury. 

‘‘The International Vice-President. who came here to 
assist the local lodge in this matter, instead of acknow- 
ledging to us that the men were wrong, endeavoured in 
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every way possible to help them maintain their position 
and in his reports of the matter in the Machinists’ 
Monthly Journal, of June and July gave such a version 
of it as to lead anyone to infer that the strike was for 
some just cause and conducted in a regular and consti- 
tutional manner; at least, nothing is said to give any 
intimation to the contrary. In his report in the Ma- 
chimsts’ Journal for June, the Vice-President, said, 
‘The loyalty and true union spirit displayed by our 
members and officers here is a credit to the LA. of M.’ 
It is apparent to us therefore that this strike, consum- 
mated in entire opposition to the printed rules of the 
Association, either had the sanction of the Grand Lodge. 
or the Grand Lodge was powerless to prevent it. 

‘*Tt seemed to us that if we were to play the union 
game under rules laid down by the unions themselves, 
we had a perfect right to expect at least that the unions 
would live up to their own rules. Experience has taught 
us that we cannot rely on this being done. 

‘‘ After giving the most careful consideration to the 
whole matter for several weeks we finally decided that 
it was best to terminate the Union Label and closed shop 
agreement, and we accordingly gave notice of our in- 
tention to do so. Since we entered into the agreement 
we have scrupulously lived up to the terms of it and 
in our termination of the agreement, have done this in 
strict conformity with the provisions of that instrument. 

‘“There is at present no difficulty or controversy with 
our employees in any way, and we have never had any 
serious difficulty except the incident of last May above 
referred to. It is not our intention now that we are 
running an open shop to decrease pay or increase hours 
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of labor or to discriminate in any way against an em- 
ployee because of his membership in the union. In 
some of the letters received by us, it is stated that an 
open shop means a non-union shop. It does not mean 
that with us, and will not unless we are forced to take 
that stand. 

‘*Tt will make no difference to us whether an employee 
belongs to a union or not. What we shall expect and 
what we shall pay for is efficiency, and so long as a 
man’s union membership does not interfere with effici- 
ency in his own production or that of other employees, 
we see no more reason for objecting to his membership 
in a union than to his membership in a church or lodge. 

‘*We thank union men heartily for the support they 
have given us, both when we used the Union Label and 
before, and which we are pleased to note still continues, 
and for the words of high appreciation of the quality 
of our goods which many of them have included in their 
recent letters to us, and we give the assurance that the 
high quality of our tools in finish, in workmanship, and 
in accuracy will be not only constantly maintained, but 
we intend will be continuously advanced. We thank 
those who have written us for the personal interest 


shown. 
Athol, Mass., August 31, 1911.’’ — 


The merits of the open shop policy as put so plainly 
in this statement of this great tool manufacturer is as 
applicable to Australia as to the U.S.A. The open shop 
does not mean a non-union shop. It means that the 
workers who are voluntarily pressed into union mem- 
bership by its appealing attractiveness, which is such 
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when the highest principles of true unionism are fore- 
most, instead of refusing to work with other workers 
outside the union membership, endeavour by clean 
action to attract into membership by merit of true com- 
radeship and high workmanship those outside, leaving 
those workers who are not open to such an appeal to 
remain outside as being unworthy of unionistic confi- 
dence, yet recognising their right as free citizens to work 
unmolested and unassailed. 

In the study of the facts here narrated, Australian 
workers will see plainly that it is in the very best inter- 
ests of Democracy that the open shop should be main- 
tained in Australian industry. The closed shop evils 
that apply in America, I repeat, will apply with equal 
force in Australia. 

Why not a wider and more national policy for union- 
ism? ‘The Closed Shop’’ is a view through the nar- 
rowest focus; ‘“‘The Open Shop’’ extends the outlook 
to the fullest. 

Instead of adopting such a questionable and anti- 
patriotic policy as the ‘‘Closed Shop’’ would it not be 
better if the leaders of Australian Unionism set about 
developing a constructive policy which, while dealing 
with the many economic anomalies that from time to 
time present themselves, would at the same time give 
some direct and practical benefit to the workers who 
are keeping the unionistic machine well oiled by their 
hberal contributions of fees and levies. 

Take the question of Unemployment Insurance. 

As far as the writer can ascertain there are only 
seven unions in Austraha that have an Unemployment 
Benefit Fund. And, strange enough, these unions are 
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among the most ‘‘moderate’’ and best conducted unions 
in Australia, using to the fullest the lawful machinery 
for the adjustment of their industrial claims. 

According to the Federal Government Statistician, 
during the first three months of 1913, £55,887 was lost 
in wages by unionists on account of strikes. During 
this same period union officials report that 15,234 of 
their members were partially or totally unemployed 
during the quarter, 84.3 per cent. being unemployed 
through ‘“‘lack of work.’’ It will thus be observed that 
the £55,887 lost in wages, needlessly, owing to strikes 
which could have been settled peaceably through the 
Courts, would have paid to each of the 15,234 unem- 
ployed £3/13/-, or for the 12 weeks of that quarter it 
would have supplied 4657 of the unemployed with £1 
a week. ° 

Then, again, why not do something constructive in 
the way of so investing union funds that the workers 
can increase their private income. 

The now Prime Minister of Australia, the Hon. J. 
Cook, when a private member, recently made utterance 
as follows :— 

‘‘It is time that the trades unionism of Australia 
assumed a constructive aspect. I believe in constructive 
trades unionism, at this time of day, as against the 
destructive form, which simply lays waste, and ean do 
no more. The trades unions of Australia, | understand, 
are subscribing, in one form or another, close upon 
£750,000 per annum. What is being done with that 
money? We have courts to settle industrial disputes 
throughout Australia. Only a fraction of this money 
is being spent in the courts. Is it not time that the union- 
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ists of Australia began to do something with the huge 
funds at their backs? Why cannot those in the estab- 
lished and more thoroughly organised industries, at all 
events, go to the proprietors and say, ‘We want to buy 
into these concerns. We have the money behind us, and 
are prepared to pay stop cash. You must let us come in?’ 

‘“T believe that there is iutellect, ability, and patriotism 
enough in the movement to enable those connected with 
it, if they go about matters in a business-like way, to 
utilise these huge funds to advantage by some co-part- 
nership or profit-sharing arrangement. Men ought to 
share in the return from production in proportion to 
the worth of the work which they put into it. 

“Why should not the workers take part in the manage- 
ment of these well-organised concerns? Nearly £750,000 
is contributed annually in one way and another by the 
unionists of Australia, and this huge sum should be 
turned to better account than its present use. 

‘‘Tonorable members opposite (Labor members), 
preach the doctrine of class hatred, and strive to create 
further division between the factors of production. 

“They know that it is economically unsound to con- 
tend that there is a fundamental disagreement between 
Capital as such and Labor as such. What I suggest would 
assist the working man to better himself, and would put 
an end to fratricidal strife. I suggest to them that they 
should use their great resources instead of wasting them 
on strikes, and the more they do so the more will they 
increase their efficiency.”’ 

This is sound commonsense talk, and the sooner the 
more intelligent unionists grasp the position, the sooner 
will industrial peace reign. 
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The unionistic politicians in their socialistic gospel tell 
the workers, that Nationalisation is the only panacea for 
their industrial troubles; but this is not justified by 
convincing evidence. In New South Wales, the Gov- 
ernment’s own railways were disorganised by the rash 
action of trades union employees, as reported more fully 
elsewhere. 

The great Victorian Railway Strike is another in- 
stance where Nationalisation failed in its ‘‘peace’’ quali- 
ties. 

The Hon. Alfred Deakin, one of the most hberal and 
democratic of Austrahan statesmen, and a prominent 
leader in the Anti-Sweating League, summed up the 
position in a recent speech dealing with the industrial 
unrest : . 

‘The solution which appears to find most favor with 
labor politicians—or from the people who support them 
most loudly—is that of universal employment by and 
under a legislature elected by that community. One 
can hardly conceive of a worse or more unworkable 
method. The confusion of the business of polities, of 
the financial interests of individuals and classes with 
the comprehensive interests of the nation, would ocea- 
sion the worst encounters, and threatens the most disas- 
trous results. It appears to me, as it has always 
appeared, that the only practical outlook presented is 
in the direction of prefit-sharing co-operation, and simi- 
lar methods of employment. 

‘Those engaged in the various industries can organise 
them on the same plans as have already furnished some 
brilhant suecesses in the Mother Country. In these 
there are no strikes, no dangerous differences; but, by a 
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judicious policy, the individual workers are placed in a 
position which they realise to be fair, and which affords 
them all the advantages they can reasonably expect. In 
addition, a standard is set with which other industries 
in the same line can by force of public opinion, if not 
by the force of law, be brought into accord.  Profit- 
sharing, co-operative, and other undertakings of the 
kind supply invaluable standards. They show what an 
industry will bear, and, without destruction, help to 
build up others upon a permanent basis. Those methods 
possess enormous advantages over any attempt at State 
control. It imples a handling of business directiy 
between the employers or owners of the works and their 
employees. When the latter are satisfied with their 
lot, as they appear to be most abundantly satisfied in 
England in several great enterprises, and in a few else- 
where, we have a solution of the problem, fostering the 
individual interests of employers and employed, en- 
couraging other interests to adopt the same methods of 
linking labor and capital harmoniously together.’’ 

The statement published in an interview with the 
Labor Minister of Works in N.S.W., at the conclusion of 
the Railway Strike, surely is sufficient evidence to prove 
that the opinions of the other statesmen as quoted here 
are worthy of serious consideration and study by all 
wage earners. 

‘*We can no longer logically propose the nationalisa- 
tion of industries as a cure for industrial trouble,’’ is 
the judgment of this Labor Minister of State; then, 
following up this contention, unionists will recall the 
statement of the Miniser of Labor in that same N.S.W. 
Labor Cabinet: 
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“Tf the unions are everlastingly kicking at the people, 
the people will kick back at the unions.’’ 

This is true; for at the 1913 Federal Elections, the 
cause of labor politically underwent a complete change 
in this State. 

‘‘Labor Government’ will never be completely suc- 
cessful until it rises above the domination of the outside 
socialistic powers that dictate the policy and actions of 
the labor representatives. 

Many an honest Australian worker bends his head, if 
not in shame in disgust, when he has pointed out to 
him the extreme partisanship of his parliamentary 
representatives. 

Who would have thought it possible that a ‘‘ Labor 
Government,’’ boasting democratic principles, would 
have had to undergo a want of no confidence motion in 
the Australian National Parliament, which read as fol- 
lows :— 

“That His Excellency the Governor-General be 
informed that the Government merits the censure 
of this House and the country for its failure to 
realise its national and constitutional oblgations. 
for the flagrant neglect of its duties to secure in- 
dustrial peace and good order, and to uphold the 
law within the Commonwealth; for its maladminis- 
tration of public affairs and public departments: 
for its grossly partisan actions and appointments, 
and its reckless irresponsibility in the financial 
affairs of the Commonwealth.”’ 

Thousands of Australian workers will indignantly 
refuse to carry the stigma of this reproach. 


XS 
HOW THE MONEY GOKS. 


HE most conservative and class biassed inan in the 
lk community must take off his hat in respect to the 
splendid loyalty and self-sacrifice displayed by Austra- 
lian unionists to their cause. With the greatest 
liberality workers willingly put in their weekly 6d. or 
ls., or even their yearly subscriptions in a lump sum, 
and apparently ask no questions. 

This is a very doubtful policy to accept; the indis- 
crhninate giving of alms to any who apply is acknow- 
ledged by all thinkers as encouraging imposition. 

It can just as logically be argued that the continual 
payment of money into a union, and then displaying no 
concern as to its expenditure, is just another way of 
leaving wide open the door for imposition. 

This is specially appleable to the Unions organised 
on ‘‘the one big union policy’’; for the members, oft- 
times separated by hundreds of miles all over the Com- 
monwealth, cannot possibly keep in close touch with 
those sitting on the union ‘‘Treasury Benches.’’ As 
an example, the Australian Workers’ Union, according 
to a statement made in the Federal Parliament by its 
President during August, 1913, has spent in 25 years 
£420,448, out of a total revenue of £438,358. ‘‘Strike 
expenditure during this period absorbed only £54,533. 

This, together with an item ‘‘by refund of forfeited 
wages,’’ £6,412, covers the whole amount that the 
members actually secured in £. s. d., from the union 
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coffers; the balance of £359,743 was absorbed in general 
management, political matters, weekly newspaper, con- 
ferences, law costs, organisers’ expenses, ete. 

In the 1911 balanece-sheet of this same union, when 
no ‘‘strike pay’’ was received, the total receipts were 
£30,353, and the expenditure £28,990. 95.5 per cent. 
to run the union, while 62.5 per cent. of this amount 
went in actual salaries, organisers’ expenses, and the 
conducting of a political weekly paper called The 
Worker. 

No quarrel is here sought with the A.W.U., as a 
union. It has done splendid work in raising the status 
of the shearers and station hands. It has secured higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better living conditions. 
Freely is this admitted. Yet the point I desire to 
emphasize is the fact that the ‘‘big’’ unions in Austra- 
lia seldom make provision for using the workers’ funds 
to secure definite financial returns to its members in the 
shape of accident or unemployment benefits. Mr. W. 
G. Spence, M.P., the President of the A.W.U., claims 
that a member in his union financial for the 24 years 
ending 1910, by paying his dues totalling £15 2s. 6d., has 
received in direct gain probably £200 in increased wages, 
ete. This on the surface looks splendid work, but there 
are many ‘‘aspects’’ not mentioned in this statement. 
Loss of wages through strikes; levies (which amounted 
to £19,789), and the many other things that ‘‘count”’ 
during industrial warfare. 

However, we grant willingly that the results of the 
A.W.U., have been splendid. Yet how much better 
eould they have been if a system of unemplovment and 
other practical benefits had been introduced. 
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Let the Australian unionist ponder over the compari- 
son now to be made between his union “‘benefits’’ and 
those of unions in Great Britain, where the spirit of co- 
operation and co-partnership has not been totally eaten 
away by syndicalistic influences. 

The expenditure of 100 principal unions in Great 
Britain, with a membership of 1,442,299, was as fol- 
lows according to a recent return :— 


S. Per Cent. 
Unemployment . .. .. 943,659 y 30.1 
Sickness 5.2 es) Asageeetos.cua oe 16.3 
Superannuation . .. .. 376,122 ne 14.0 
Disputes eye eee ao: 5.3 
Puneralss eo. ee  LU0 000 4.0 
Other Benefits .. .. .. 142,429 7 ReaD: 
Working Expenses. .. 524,802 - 19.5 


The same returns cannot be presented on behalf of 
Australian unions. True, some unions embody acci- 
dent and death benefits, principally miners’ unions, and 
a few, unemployment, but in the main this aspect is not 
encouraged by the union boss in Australia to-day. This 
is not a statement without qualification. Mr. W. G. 
Spence, M.P., President of the largest union in Aus- 
tralia, is reported in ‘‘Hansard,’’ August, 1913, as 
saying :— 

‘‘T have alwavs preached to unions, whenever I had 
the opportunity, the doctrine that they should not hoard 
up money, but should spend it efficiently and well. 

‘“Eixperience has shown that unions which hoard up 
money and hamper themselves with benefits become 
conservative. ’”’ 
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This is an open admission well worth the serious con- 
sideration of Australan workers. 

It will be noted that in the return of the 100 British 
unions, working expenses only absorbed 19.5 of the 
total expenditure. 

Statistical returns on this basis are not available in 
all the Australian States. In New South Wales and 
Western Australia, however, the industrial laws require 
trade unions to make sworn returns of their income and 
expenditure. Here is the 1911 record :— 


New South Wales. 
Total income of registered unions, £163,448. 
Total expenditure, £146,959. 

Of this total the amount returned to members (con- 
servatives, according to Mr. Spence), in death claims, 
accident and sick benefits, was only 19.55 per cent., or 
£28,743. 

Management and other expenses amounted to 73.3 
per cent., or £107,773. 


In Western Australia. 
Total income of registered unions, £54,905. 
Amount returned to members (mostly **conserva- 
tive’’ miners) in death claims, accident and sick 
benefits, was 27.10 per cent., or £14,883. 
Management and other expenses amounted to 60.69 
per cent., or £33,324. 

The total number of unionists in New South Wales 
was 192,626. and in Western Australia, 34,282. Total, 
226,908. 

In 1911 they contributed £218,353 to union funds, or, 
roughly, £1 per head. Out of this sum £141,097 was 
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spent in management and other expenses: 64.61 per 
cent., or 12s. 9d. out of every £. 

Yet the worker in England, without the industrial 
protection and facilities that Austrahan legislation 
allows of workers securing a minimum wage by law, 
ean surely teach Australian unionists a lesson in ‘‘self 
help.’’ 

Handling such large amounts of money, with its 
attendant responsibilities, the Australian union execu- 
tives have a grand opportunity of bringing about 
industrial peace and concord. 

I have previously stated that there are still many able 
and reasonable ‘‘moderate’’ thinking men in the ranks 
of Australian unionism. It is to them that this appeal 
is made. Again is presented the argument. What 
about turning a fair proportion of the union revenue 
into actual reproductive channels, such as contained in 
the ‘‘co-partnership principle’’? 

Universal discontent and general disgust with the pre- 
sent state of industry is probably an accurate summary 
of the views of any intelligent observer to-day. [very- 
thing is unsettled; no one seems anxious to find points 
of agreement. 

The theory of a normal attitude of criticism and 
cynicism holds the field. ‘‘When there should be a 
willingness,’’ recently wrote a well-known student of 
industrialism, ‘‘to meet men for discussion, sullenness 
prevails, and altogether, the first decade of this 20th 
century closes a chapter of pessimism. 

‘“Workmen who were wont to rely on their efficiency, 
ability and strength, supplemented by the added power 
that comes from alliance in trade unions, are disposed 
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to look to outside influences and to political action for 
their future welfare. Parlhament may straighten the 
road but it will not run the race. The employers and 
workers themselves must do that, and the sooner they 
recognise the value of double harness and the unity of 
interest between capital and labor, the better for both 
parties, and the greater chance for the national wel- 
fare.’ 

Granted that the ‘‘extreme unionists’? in Australia 
will veto this sentiment at once, as exampled by the 
statement published in The Labor Call of the presi- 
dential speech of a newly-elected president in 1912, 
who is reported as follows :— 

“As regards the affinity of worker and capitalist, 
there was none. The workingman would have to be 
continually fighting. He was not going to say, as had 
been said by the president of the Sydney Trades and 
Labor Council when being elected, ‘That as far as he 
could help there would be no more strikes.’ He be- 
lieved strikes were consistent with trade unionism. The 
capitalist and the capitalistic press were all opposed to 
strikes, so there must be some virtue in them. Their own 
great political movement was born of the Maritime 
strike. Almost everything the worker enjoyed had been 
secured by strikes, and he had not known a single strike 
that was not justified. In regard to wages boards, he 
would not advise any union to obtain one. 

“He was opposed to any single person having the 
power of determining the wages of an industry, more 
especially when a capitalistic State Government held 
the power of appointing the charman of a wages 
board.’’ 
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This gentleman is now assistant secretary of the Vic- 
torian Trades Hall Council, and is a member of its 
‘industrial disputes committee,’’ elected to ‘‘obviate 
strikes’?! Despite this seeming hopeless position, when 
men of this thought can unanimously be elected presi- 
dent of a council representing some 110 unions, there is 
undoubtedly a strong undercurrent of feeling visibly 
showing itself in the rank and file of the ‘‘more skilled 
trades’’ at any rate, that Australian organised labor 
must substitute the ‘‘extremist’’ by the ‘‘educated 
moderate. ”’ 

What grand results could now be displayed to the 
world if only 25 per cent. of the huge revenue, paid 
threugh the “‘loyalty’’ of the worker in Australia, could 
have been put into the principle of co-partnership, and 
the workers to-day in many cases would be part owners 
of many a thriving industry, bringing in increased 
prosperity, and therefore contentment. 

During the great coal strike of 1911 in Great Britain, 
much pubhe attention was riveted on the principle of 
co-partnership, and a memorial signed by nearly 300 
members of Parliament was presented to the Prime 
Minister asking for a Royal Commission to inquire how 
the principles of co-partnership could be further and 
more generally applied. The following letter was sent 
with the Memorial :— 

‘“Dear Mr. Asquith—We venture to bring be- 
fore you the enclosed memorial asking for a Royal 
Commission on Co-partnership. We feel that there 
is a lack of authoritative information on the sub- 
ject generally, and in particular as to the applica- 
bility of the principle to the industries of the 
country. 
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‘*Recent events have brought home to the pub- 
he. the unsatisfactory nature of our industrial 
organisation, and the present time, therefore, seems 
specially appropriate for such an inquiry. We 
regard it as of the greatest importance that the 
attention of employers and employed should be 
called to the view that their interests are essentially 
identical, and that Co-partnership forms the most 
effective method of breaking down the hard line of 
division between capital and labor, which more and 
more induces conflict disastrous to the country.’’ 
‘*R. Cecit, W. Crooks, J. Esmonps, T. M. Heany, 
PIPAYiOR. 3)... WATSON. B. Peto, T. 'FPrrens.’” 


Australian unionists will note that honest ‘‘ Bill 
Crooks,’’ was one of the foremost leaders in this great 
movement.  ‘‘ Bill Crooks,’’ one of the most remarkable 
labor leaders of the age, is thus carrying into practice 
his advice, ‘‘That the leaders of organised labor would 
do well to emphasize with equal force ‘the duty of labor 
as well as the rights of labor.’ ’’ 

The co-partnership of labor with capital is capable of 
many modifications according to the needs of varying 
industries, and in some of them it is applicable to almost 
every industry where labor is employed. 

In its simplest form, taking the case of a man 
employed by a great limited liability company, it 
involves :— 

(1) That the worker should receive, in addition to 
the standard wages of the trade, some share 
in the final profits of the business, or the 
economy of production. 
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(2) That the worker should accumulate his share 
of profit, or part thereof, in the capital of 
the business employing him, thus gaining the 
ordinary rights and responsibilities of a 
shareholder. 

In a recent report of the executive of the Labor Co- 
partnership Association of Great Britain, was stated :— 

‘‘Where men are so employed they cease to be mere 
wage-servants and become partners in industry. ‘From 
slave to serf, from serf to wage-servant, from wage- 
servant to partner;’ said Mazzini. They do not cease to 
be interested in maintaining and improving the stan- 
dard rate of wages, and the standard conditions of 
labor; but they do gain also another interest and a 
wider outlook. 

‘“They have to look at industry also from the point of 
view of men who share the ownership and control. 

‘‘Their interest is no longer wholly apart: they meet 
the other partners to industry on a common footing; 
they learn to realise a common interest and all the moral 
force that arises from common interest and from work- 
ing together. 

‘“We believe that in the general application of this 
principle is the best hope of building up a_ better 
industrial system. 

‘‘Co-partnership assumes a standard wage before 
there can be any talk of profit to divide. 

‘A standard wage assumes organisation to maintain 
it and to raise it. It assumes reasonable forms of trade 
unionism, collective bargaining, the meeting of capital 
and labor upon equal terms. Organisation of both em- 
plovers and employed, with conciliation machinery to 
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fall back upon when outstanding differences remain, we 
regard as necessary in the interests alike of labour, capi- 
tal, and the community as a whole. 

‘But we say that such organisation is not enough. 

“The conflict of interest remains too acute. It is still 
too easy for the narrow-minded employer to believe 
that every gain to labor is filehed from his profits, and 
for the narrow-minded workman, that every improve- 
ment in profit is filched from his wages. 

“The situation requires to be humanised and softened 
hy some measure of an unmistakable common interest, 
and by the habit of working together. This Co-part- 
nership gives; as it gives the workman also a provision 
for his old age, amounting gradually to some hundreds 
of pounds per man in actual instances which we could 
quote.’ 

Australia is undoubtedly ripe for the further propa- 
ganda of such high ideals and industrial principles. 

Who will lead? 

It would be totally wrong to lay all the blame of the 
world’s industrial turmoil at the feet of the ‘‘ militant 
worker.’’ Without the ‘‘selfish employer’’ and the vin- 
dictive capitalist there would be no need of the ‘‘mili- 
tant worker’’; but the great regret is that oft-times 
the fair-minded employer has also been compelled to 
organise a ‘‘solid front’’ against organised labor. This 
should not ke; by all means let organisation of both 
Capital and Labor continue for the better control of 
industry, ete.. but why this ‘‘stand and deliver’’ front 
now being encouraged ? 

An Australian capitalistic journal recently published 
the following information :— 
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INSURANCE AGAINST STRIKE LOSSES. 

“We must take things as we find them, and, as 
prudent inen, prepare against the losses and discom- 
fort of the strike. That is the view which prevails 
in industrial Germany; and it has assumed form 
in the scheme of German Employers’ Strike Insur- 
ance Hunds. 

‘Organised Unionism must be met by Organised 
Capital. Conciliation is considered first; and if, 
through any unforeseen event, conciliation fails 
there is the Insurance Fund as some kind of in- 
demnity against loss. The Dresden Strike Insur- 
ance Federation comprises between 3,000 and 4,000 
firms, employing 266,000 workers, with a wages’ 
bill of £13,000,000 a year. 

‘There are altogether 14 kindred associations, 
to which are affiliated 250 Employers’ Federations, 
representing 47,000 firms, employing over 2,250,000 
work-people. The industries to which this form 
of insurance has been introduced inelude the 
metal, mining, building, textile, wood, tobacco, 
clothing, paper, printing, cutlery, and transport in- 
dustries. Insurance is effected either by an affiliat- 
ed federation or by individual firms. In the former 
case the contribution is sixpence per £100 of the 
wages paid. Where firms join, the contribution is 
six shillings per £100. <A federation claiming com- 
pensation must during the preceding year have ex- 
pended a sum equal to 3/- per £100 of the aggre- 
gate wages’ bill of its members in fighting labor 
movements and supporting its members in their in- 
dividual struggles with the Labor Party. Further, 
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the compensation is not paid for the first four weeks 
of a strike: and the compensation may not exceed 
10 per cent. of the wages usually earned by the 
work-people who are out. 

‘Should two or more disputes fall on the fund, 
the compensation is apportioned. In the case of 
firms, compensation is paid for every day of the 
strike to a maximum of 25 per cent. of the average 
wages earned by the workers; but no compensation 
is payable if at least 10 per cent. of the workers 
are not employed owing to the dispute. The fund 
is protected against excessive calls by the provision 
that the total amount of compensation may not ex- 
ceed one-fourteenth of the balance in hand at the 
end of the preceding year. 

‘““The Fund is administered by an _ executive, 
which, in its absolute discretion, decides the merits 
and apportions the compensation. It determines 
whether the strike is such as to justify a claim on 
the funds. 

“It is found that the existence of this Strike 
Insurance Fund and system operates as a strong 
and effective deterrent against wilful and reckless 
industrial turmoil; and there is a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of organised workers to exhaust 
every measure of conciliation before resorting to 
the extreme method of the strike. The weakness 
of the unions that preach and practise militant 
methods has always been the ultimate want of 
funds. Their strength was supposed to rest in the 
disorganisation of trade and the loss to the em- 
ployers that was thereby entailed. 
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‘“The masters, 1t was said, could usually be de 
pended upon to make substantial ‘concessions’ 
rather than face the inevitable loss that follews 
the closing down of their works. These reasons do 
not now obtain: for the losses are covered, in part. 
at least, by the Strike Insurance Fund. And, in 
any event, it is now seen that a prolonged cessation 
of work must fall most severely and always upon 
the strikers themselves. J¢ is noteworthy that there 
is a@ somewhat similar organisation in West Aus- 
trala, and its possible more general adoption 
throughout the Commonwealth is worth considera- 
tion. The time is opportune.’ 

Here we have the position in a nutshell: ‘‘ Armed 
peace.’’ This cannot continue. - There are thousands 
of Australian citizens who are willing to follow the 
‘‘hetter way,’’ and again is asked ‘‘ Where is the ‘big’ 
Australian who will lead?”’ 

‘*Hraternal industry is better than fighting.’’ 

If the 47,000 firms in Germany, with a joint Annual 
Wages Sheet of £13,000,000, can afford to tax themselves 
by 6d. per £100 on wages paid, it can logically be argued 
that they could insure against industrial warfare much 
better by distributing this amount on a co-partnership 
basis with their workmen. The same applies to Aus- 
tralia. ‘‘Strike Insurance’’ means vindictive bravado; 
a sneering challenge to the other side to do its worst. 
‘‘Peace assurance’’ as contained in the Co-partnership 
principle means, ‘‘Come, let us reason together; we both 
have much to lose and much to gain.’’ The responsi- 
bility and interest is dual. 


(9) 


THE SYDNEY GAS STRIKE, 1913 





SL 
“THE DISEASE OF LOAF”? AND A CURE. 


HE average Australian unionist would sooner be 
working than loafing, and where is established a 
lawful means and easily accessible legal machinery for 
the adjustment of industrial differences, as in Australia, 
there is no pardon for those who wilfully piace on the 
unemployment market large numbers of temporary 
loafers, especially as in the case of Brisbane, Broken 
Hill, or Bendigo, where the issue is the. Open Shop 
question; wages, hours, &¢., not being in the dispute. 
For, after all, there is much wisdom in the statement 
of a writer who said, ‘‘The disease of strike is really 
the disease of loaf in a bad form—a disease that can kill 
the healthiest nation quicker than the guns of a possible 
invader. ’’ 

Judge Heydon, of New South Wales, recently ex- 
pressed his disgust at the frequenccy with which the 
industrial law of the State was blatantly broken. In 
recent cases before him, where strikers were charged to 
show reason why they should not receive the extreme 
penalty of fines as contained in the law, His Honor in- 
flicted heavy fines. Commenting on the position, a 
leading Victorian journalist wrote a strong and un- 
answerable article on the immorality of strikes. 

‘“What is to be done with creatures of this stamp,”’ 
he wrote. ‘‘They are manifestly people who are mor- 
ally unamenable to the shame of roguery. They are 
openly and defiantly dishonest men.’’ They cover over 
their frauds with the excuse of numbers. They do in 
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a crowd what they would blush to do as individuals. 
What is the remedy? Some people are beginning to 
despair of finding any cure for the barbarity of the 
strike. But that is tantamount to a confession that the 
bulk of men are barbarians. 

If Judge Heydon, instead of fining those—lawfully 
—dishonest railway porters £10 apiece, to be paid by 
their unions at 1s. per head, had levied upon them £100 
each, and sent them for three months to gaol, the game 
of striking would wear a very different aspect. What 
those men did at Darling Harbor, and at the North- 
ern ‘Territory is a crime against society that 
should be punishable by both fine and imprison- 
ment. The man is a degraded being who will 
wantonly break his bond at a critical moment when he 
thinks he can inflict most injury on society. What 
should we think of a fireman, or a dozen firemen, who 
on the outbreak of a great conflagration suddenly 
‘“downed tools,’’ dropped the hose, and left the street 
to destruction. That was, in essence, what the Sydney 
railway porters did, and what the strikers in the North- 
ern Territory are doing. There should be no mincing 
terms with such degraded beings. They are not fit to 
be reckoned in the category of honest men. 

Judge Heydon said he ordered the railway porters to 
have their fines deducted from their wages, and that 
the Railway Commissioners were to see to it. 

Something else ought to follow that. Every man of 
them should be dismissed the service as not fit to asso- 
ciate with men of probity. 

There is a particularly nefarious element in any pub- 
lic service strike. The public servant is a link in a 
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chain. Thousands of collateral interests are bound up 
together with him. A broken link dislocates scores of 
functions and throws the service into chaos. 

Every public officer is under a bond of good faith 
as a part of his contract. If the engine drivers strike, 
the train wheels stop going round, and the loss is irre- 
mediable in a sense to thousands who have nothing 
to do with the cause of grievance. For these reasons 
public opinion brands strikes or syndicalism in the 
public service with quite peculiar odium, and when they 
occur they require a treatment no less drastic than that 
which overtook the railway strikers of Victoria. Not 
one man of all those Northern Territory rebels should 
ever be permitted to resume duty under the Govern- 
ment. In a case like that the first loss is the. best. A 
dishonest servant is no good anywhere, least of all in 
the Northern Territory. The remedy there should be 
instant dismissal and prosecution for breach of contract. 

It has been shrewdly suggested in the columns 
of the press that the best remedy for strikes would be 
disfranchisement. There is very much to be said for 
that view. Every striker who defies the law, having 
a legal remedy in a Wages Board or Arbitration Court, 
and who flouts both and flies to strike violence, is a 
criminal, and as a eriminal should be deprived of his 
franchise. He is not fit to exercise such power as a 
vote. As a defier of the law he is not fit to make the 
law. It ought to be a serious question now with the 
State Government as to the best method of putting 
down this noxious element of disorder—the striker. 
The strike is war—civil war. Why should this form of 
civil war be tolerated? The Government might greatly 
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enhance its reputation by thinking out and drafting a 
law that would disfranchise every striker who would 
use the strike when he has the legal remedy of a Wages 
Board or other tribunal at his disposil. The strike is 
a social nettle that stings. It requires some courage to 
grasp it. 

But the man who will make a bona fide attempt to 
brand strikers with the real infamy that belongs to them 
will deserve well of the State. 

Recently in Victoria a well-known trades union sec- 
retary, addressing a public meeting in Melbourne, gave 
utterance to expressions that put fairly plainly the jus- 
tification for the complaint so prevalent in all parts 
of Australia just now, that industries where trade 
unionism is strong, the work turned out is not nearly 
as satisfactory as in other ‘‘open shop’’ industries. 

Interspersed with many a cheer, and much applause, 
this modern union secretary of the ‘‘new union school’’ 
stated :— 

“<The world is suffering from too much work; work- 
men were mad to get work. The speeding up process 
was wrong. The workers worked too long. They pro- 
duced too much. Loafing was a good thing; Jesus 
Christ said it was. He said: ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin.’ 

“Tf that was right, the people had a right to loaf. 
Throughout the world loafing was the ambition of every 
man who wished to get on. If they made the job last 
longer they would reduce the competition for the next. 
Every man out of a job was a menace to those in one. 
If men loafed it was to their credit, because every man 
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who made a job last longer helped to reduce the time 
between that job and the next.”’ 

This remarkable statement naturally attracted much 
attention, and although it is safe to surmise that many 
a labor leader and honest unionist condemned inwardly 
this immoral gospel, yet the fact remains, that the 
‘solidarity of the party’’ was sufficient to keep closed 
the lps, and no protest was recorded. 

Is it to be finally coneluded then that this ‘‘slow- 
down’’ poley, which is so often quoted about by em- 
ployers, 1s as bad as reported? What an advertisement 
for a young, developing country, which is rising to take 
its place among the manufacturing countries of the 
world! | 

This, then, is the root of the Union’s objection to 
piecework. At the time of writing, an interesting 
strike is taking place in one of the largest engineering 
firms in Australia. The moulders are divided into two 
foundries; one for ten months had been working piece- 
work, with the result that when compared with the ‘‘ day 
labor’’ foundry it was found that there was a remark- 
able difference in the average output, bad castings, and 
costs, while the piecework shop was giving to the workers 
considerably over the standard minimum wage. 

It was decided by the management to then institute 
piecework in the second foundry. The Union objected, 
and the men now are out on strike. A remarkable 
strike, surely, against the opportunity to earn more 
Wages ; a strike for low pay. 

As evidence of the benefit to the worker on a properly 
regulated piecework system, the following table is inter- 
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esting. It has to do with the engineering factory above 


referred to:— ; 
Earnings of Wages Board 


piece-work rate 
Ake day. per day. 

JONG Ong 6 oe os er i eee 13/4 = 10/- 
Fitters .. . Jae SR ot 10/- 
Fitters (tillage implements) . Seite wo ts ee 9 /- 
eat Meee ec So) der dita toed weed ate L/2 a 8/- 
LESENG) Sohn CE Ss eee ema es 9 10/- 
tenes OnUere- «se aes ao ewe ae ok LILA fags 9/- 
Blacksmiths’ Strikers... .. .« .. 10/4 mA 8/- 
Wood Shaping. Machinists .. .. ..° 13/1 ve 10/- 
Me MOm@eLCMINIStSE tees. Gr as ee. A278 a 9/6 
Mood=Machinists™.> <¢.-. 4 -PelSs xs 9/8 om 8/- 
AACN NOLAN ee ees ory athe ies @ Le/o ie 8/9 
SMeciwmlrOl= WiOrKers?o.9 ...-4 5 “0: 2. 911/8 he 9/- 
Moulders .. State oes 8 10/4 ay 10/4 
Plate or Machine Moulders Seer en ACL L =) 9/4 
BIPM AALEDLOL S thet Kye els oc ens eek ale icy a 10/- 
PEt ACHINISES = cs) els es Sew. ay 0L0/11 ae 9/- 
Peete (Pee eer in. LOST ae 8/- 
SUED POL eee eeeee) see ae ee en ee eS 10/2 ns 7/6 
Wire Weavers .. . 15/9 a 8/- 


In some cases the individual earnings were more than 


10 per cent. in excess of wages board rates. In every 
ease the wages board rates were exceeded. Appended 
are some of the individual daily piecework earnings, the 
wages boards rates being shown in brackets :— 

beyeni0/-),167--(10/-), b2/10 (8/-), 11/7 (8/-), 15/2 (8/-); 
13/4 (8/-), 12/11 (8/-), 12/4 (8/-), 12/8 (9/-), 12/8 (8/-), 
12/10 (10/-), 13/11 (10/-), 18/1 (10/-), 11/6 (8/-), 12/- (8/-), 
1B oer tab 4g12/4 (9/4), 11/- (974), 11/ -(9/4), 13/10 (10/4), 
14/7 (10/4), 14/11 (10/4), 14/6 (10/4), 16/- (10/-), 16/8 (8/-), 
13/2 (10/-), 12/6 (8/-), 17/3 (9/-), 18/5 (9/-), 15/3 (10/-), 
15/- (10/-). 

The all round average for certain moulders from 5th 
May to 26th July, 1913, was 10/9 3.6th, as against the 
wages board rate of 9/4. Other moulders earned from 
10/4 to 14/10 per day during the same period, and the 
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all round average in their case was 12/65, as against the 
wages board rate of 10/4. 

Of course against these figures the argument is pre- 
sented by the union officials, that in the hands of an 
unscrupulous boss piecework is open to so many abuses. 
Granted. Yet seeing that the union is out to secure 
the highest wage for its members, would it not be more 
sensible to study out a scheme for the proper protection 
and regulation of piecework, than to openly condemn 
what in theory and practice is a highly beneficial system 
to both worker and employer. 

Another case where the doctrine of the ‘‘slow down’’ 
policy stands condemned was recently cited by a South 
Australan politician in dealing with higher wages and 
less work. He said :— 

‘‘Take bricklayers. A few years ago, when a brick- 
layer’s wage was 9s. a day he used to lay about 800 
bricks, but to-day, when his wages run from 13s. to 
15s., or 16s., he lays about 400 bricks. Let us get back 
to the building of a cottage which to-day costs £500, 
and which a few years ago cost £270. Where does the 
difference in cost come in? The value of the timber, on 
which there is not a considerable amount of labor be- 
stowed for that four-roomed cottage, has not increased 
by more than at the very outside £30. But the cost 
of building that cottage has nearly doubled. The point 
is that socialism is aiming at equality. They are aiming 
at an impossible thing. 

‘*No such thing as equality is possible unless they de- 
stroy liberty. If you have equality, there is no liberty, 
and if you have liberty there can be no equality. 

‘The Socialistic Labor principle of to-day is to pull 
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everyone down to the level of the average man, and 
then call themselves democrats. ‘rue democracy means 
calling every man up to the height of his capacity for 
service. ’’ 

There is no greater opponent of the sweater than my- 
self. To the fullest extent of the law should he be roped 
round. By all means let every man have a living wage. 

For, as evidenced in the over-populated countries of 
the world, as put by Harold Spender, ‘‘ uncontrolled in- 
dustry does not mean only a perpetual undermining of 
the happiness of our working class, and the efficiency 
of our manual labor, but also a continual sapping of 
the foundations in which should rest the security of 
all.that is meant by family lhfe—the strength of our 
women, and the health of our children. 

‘Tt is clear, therefore, that the unlimited and uncon- 
trolled struggle of wages spells anarchy, almost as pain- 
ful in its effects as the unlimited and uncontrolled com- 
petition of physical force in our streets and highways.”’ 

Australian workers have the protection of ‘‘a living 
wage,’’ but care must be taken lest the policy of the 
‘‘slow down’’ syndicalists does not rob us of what we so 
proudly boast of. 

‘“Democracy in Great Britain,’’ writes Philip Snow- 
den,M.P., in his book, The Living Wage, ‘‘is only strug-. 
eling to its feet. The consciences of thinking men and 
women have been touched, and there is a desire abroad, 
more widespread than ever, to change a state of things 
which is felt to be a disgrace to our civilization. 

‘““There is now a great opportunity for the union of 
all such sympathetic people in working for a peaceful 
and permanent amelioration of the condition of the 
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working class. And unless this work is taken in hand 
courageously ; unless the true lessons of the labor un- 
rest are learnt, there is a real danger that blind ignor- 
ance, class hatred, inflamed on the one side by the fear 
of dispossession and on the other by a consciousness of 
deep wrongs, may lead to conflict which will bring a 
social convulsion without achieving any substantial bene- 
ie 

In concluding the chapter and book, Mr. Snowden 
states :— 

‘The argument of this book has been that the enact- 
ment of a law establishing the right of every worker 
to a living wage, which in its practical application shall 
be settled and enforced by non-political Wages Boards, 
is a reform which is practical and urgent.’’ 

Here_we have a noble appeal by a labor politician of 
Great Britain on behalf of the sweated wage earners of 
that country, citing Australia as a precedent where the 
successful regulation of the living wage has been estab- 
lished. And it behoves the unionists of Australia to 
ery a halt to such breeders of ‘‘industrial immorality’’ 
as those who openly preach the gospel of ‘‘right to 
loaf’’ and the abolition of Australian legislative protec- 
tion of the living wage, and the resorting again to the 
disastrous force of industrial fight and strike. 


EE 
THE REASON FOR “ BIG UNIONS.”’ 


HE representatives of political trade unionism in 
Australia have been in power in the Federal Par- 
lament for three years, being displaced at. the General 
Klections held on May 31st, 19138. Also during this 
period the nominees of political unionism in the States 
have held the Treasury benches in Western Australia, 
New South Wales, and South Australia. In the two 
former States they still hold the reins of Government, 
but in South Australia a Liberal Government has super- 
seded the Labor Government, of which Mr. J. Verran, 
a Cornishman, representing the Moonta Copper Mining 
Districts, was Premier. 

During this period, covering the three years of 
‘‘Unionistic Labor Government’’ in the Federal arena, 
the ranks of trade unionism increased by 44 per cent. 
Labor came into power in 1910, The increase in union- 
ism over 1909 was only 6.44 per cent.; in 1911 it was 
20.7 per cent. over 1910, and in 1912, 18.7 per cent. 
over 1911. These figures indicate that there are many 
in all ranks of society who shove in their weight behind 
the ‘‘party’’ in power. 

It is easier, many argue, to go with the stream than 
against it. Then again, the fact that the administrative 
policy of this Government in all Departments was to 
give preference of employment to members of political 
trades unions, naturally presented to the Union organ- 
isers a telline ereument when appealing to non-unionists 
to join the unions. 
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While touching on this matter of ‘‘unionistic’’ poli- 
ticians, it may be interesting to know that many of the 
parliamentary representatives of organised labor are 
not workers, but many are ‘‘small’’ employers of labor. 
Many attempts have been made by the more militant 
socialists in Australian Unionism to force the hands of 
their Federal politicians in condoning acts of extreme 
partisanship other than giving employment in the Gov- 
ernment service solely to members who could show a 
fully paid up ‘‘union ticket,’’ but the ‘‘small employer’’ 
politician was the stumbling block. With a safe seat 
for three vears and an annual salary of £600, the rank 
and file labor politician naturally ‘‘ went steady’’ on any 
proposition that presented a doubtful front to the elec- 
tors. The militant socialist argued that the ‘‘small 
employer,’’ or as he is more often called, the ‘‘moderate 
socialist politician,’’ when once in Parliament became 
‘collar proud.’’ 

The Labor Prime Minister, while in power, bought 
a fine suburban mansion called Oakleigh Hall. The fact 
that a side gate displayed the sign, ‘‘Tradesmen’s En- 
trance’’ was galling to the socialistic unionist. Realis- 
ing the power of the opposition, which of course had 
its following in the ‘‘caucus,’’ the moderate labor poli- 
tician set about a move to save his “‘scalp.’’ For while 
labor conferences were passing resolutions confirming 
the pohey that only ‘‘legitimate and bona fide workers’’ 
should be labor representatives, the ‘‘small employer”’ 
politician was hatching a scheme to change the name of 
the party. On the best authority it is stated that this 
matter even went so far as to a vote in the meetings 
of the parliamentary caucus. Those who saw the writ- 
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ing on the wall proposed a change of name from 
‘*Labor’’ party to ‘‘Industrial’’ party. The voting was 
very keen, but the ‘‘moderates’’ lost the day. The num- 
bers were kept a profound secret, yet sufficient leaked 
out to indicate the possibility of a ‘‘split’’ in the future 
in the ranks of organised Labor. 

There is no sane person, whether a worker or em- 
ployer, but who must readily admit the tremendous 
power for good that trades unions have been in the 
industrial arena. It can still be a power for good if 
properly and sanely piloted, just as it can become a 
power of tyranny and a distinct deterrent to the develop- 
ment of Australian industrial and commercial progress. 

There are 408 unions of workers in Australia, of all 
kinds, poltical and otherwise, with a membership of 
433,242. 64.6 per cent. of the total membership are 
organised on an Interstate basis; 20 unions, with a mem- 
bership of 31,858, operating in two States; 11 cover- 
ing a membership of 18,147, operating in three States; 
17 with 55,577 members, operating in four States; 14 
with 45,548, operating in five States, and 10 operating 
in the six States having a membership of 131,201. 

A marked tendency, which has many features call- 
ing for earnest thought on the part of students of Aus- 
traha’s economic future, is the present tendency for 
amalgamation of the smaller unions into larger groups 
with the ultimate objective of bringing about the syndi- 
calistic ideal of ‘‘One Big Union.’’ This aspect I refer 
to at length under a special chapter. 

It will, however, be of interest while dealing here with 
the statistics of Australhan Unionism to show by figures 
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the progress of this amalgamation and the scope pre- 
senting for its future operations. 

The strength of the 408 Austrahan unions is suim- 
marised in the following table :— 


Classification of Unions in Commonwealth according to Number of 
Members, 1912. 
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It will be seen that the 7 largest Australian unions 
comprise 30.5 per cent. of the total membership of 
unions; while the 15 unions following in numerical 
strength absorb 23 per cent. of the total membership. 

A study of the other end of the table above shows that 
the 214 unions have more than 50 per cent. of the total 
number given, only absorbing a membership of 16,697, 
averaging a membership per union of only 78 each. 
There is no individual union covered by the 214 here 
mentioned that has a membership of over 200 workers. 
It will thus be seen that it is the smaller unions that 
predominate in number. 

Now the objective of present day Australian socialis- 
tic unionism is to consolidate these smaller unions into 
large amalgamations. More economic working, thus sav- 
ing expense in administration, is the chief point of the 
advocates of the ‘‘One Big Union’’ scheme. Yet the 
unions that have amalgamated present another picture 
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of vital importance to trades unions, and particularly 
to the ‘‘moderate school’’ of thought. The unions that 
have been absorbed into large organisations are to-day 
among the most militant and extreme in their socialistic 
ideals; some bordering on the distinct revolutionary 
type. It is not the rank and file who formulate and give 
publicity to the programme of the *‘Big Unions,’’ but 
the executive officers, the small coteries of officials who 
naturally act as the ‘‘speaking voice’’ of the Union. 
Very well, this is quite a logical position, will be argued 
by some. Now analyse further, and it will be found that 
the object of the ‘‘revolutionist’’ in advocating closer 
amalgamation is that he finds it easier to capture the 
executive positions of 7 unions covering a membership 
of 132,355, than it is to capture the executive positions 
in 214 unions having a membership of 16,697. 

It means that in all matters of important policy, say 
such as a strike, where immediate and quick action is 
invariably necessary, it is impossible to consult the big 
membership of a large Union, and thus embodied in the 
constitution of the ‘‘Big Unions’’ is the power to the 
‘fexecutive’’ to act in cases calling for ‘‘immediate 
action. ”’ 

The position here defined presents a shrewd, deeply 
organised scheme by the revolutionists, who invariably 
are men of public speaking ability, who can appeal to 
passion on the ‘‘stump’’ and can sway the opinions of 
a crowd of men by the laboring of imaginary ills and 
grievances. This class of leader is often devoid of edu- 
eational training of any magnitude. Nevertheless. he 
is popular with the ‘‘boys.’’ The qualification of being 
a good athlete tells more with a body of average Aus- 
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tralian workers, than to hold a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity. 

He preaches ‘‘my union right or wrong.’’ Solidarity 
first, other things next. His faithfulness is expressed 
in his appeal to his union members for blind loyalty to 
the cause. He touches men’s emotions, and their voli- 
tion, but it leaves their intellects as before. His appeal, 
loudly applauded, to stand by the ‘‘boys,’’ ‘‘don’t scab 
on your fellow workers,’’ irrespective of what may be 
the cause or issue of the trouble—moral or immoral— 
fits the position for to-day; but to-morrow, when the 
damage is done, it leaves the misled worker only bitter 
remorse as a comfort for his unemployment. The union 
leader sits in the same chair as the ‘“‘popular’’ preacher. 
‘““The true eriterion of sucecess,’’ recently stated an 
eminent divine in urging intellectual training for all 
preachers, ‘‘is not in the passing crowd of to-day who 
flock to hear the preacher; it is in the crowd of to- 
morrow.’ 

This same analogy is applicable to the modern Aus- 
tralian union agitator. His followers are fed on class 
hatred to-day, with the result that to-morrow brings with 
it hopelessness and despair. 

Austrahan Unionism ean still rise to the highest hopes 
of those who love best the great cause of democracy, 
by ridding its ranks of designing leaders, who are the 
only ones who benefit to-day, and to-morrow, by the 
revolutionary class policy they preach. 

Thinking for himself, intermingling commonsense and 
intellect with the passion of his cause, this policy 
affirmed and acted upon by Australian workers, and 
once again the great and noble cause of the workers is 
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switched upon the safe track of progress and success. 





There is a call—an urgent call—at the present time 
being made to Austrahan workers to rise up from the 
mire into which they have been dragged, and to respond 
to their better nature, and the appeal from the general 
public for justice and sane reasoning. This bitter hatred 
between Capital and Labor must be turned down. 

It is not the intention of the writer here to blame 
solely the union leaders for this class hatred. There are 
many employers of just a similar vindictive spirit to 
these as there are employers who are fair minded enough 
to give a square deal to their workers. 

So there are in the ranks of labor workers who are 
willing to recognise the identity of interest between the 
employer and the man who works for him. ‘‘Produe- 


? states one writer, ‘‘depends upon the co-opera- 


tion, 
tion of Capital and Labor. They cannot work well 
together without mutual good-will. Industrial war 


tends to destroy good-will. 


ve 


When employer and employed are looking upon each 
other as enemies it is a curse, and it may be the ruin 
of many industries. 

Just think of it: working for your enemy; employing 
your enemy. Imagine a man saying: I employ 500 
enemies, or I receive weekly wages to do my duty to my 
gvreatest enemy. Is such a state of things from any 
point of view sensible, sound, or safe? Yet stripped of 
all disguise this is what the policy of the present day 
union leaders amounts to; and the appeal is here made 
for the ridding of this spirit of enmity. It is this 
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introduction of the spirit of profit-sharing between those 
engaged in industry. 

The present day union boss looks upon profit-sharing 
as profit-snaring. He sneers at the motive which 
prompts a fair minded employer to offer a partnership 
in the business to his employees. He discourages any 
overtures that are made to bring the employer and the 
employed down to the bed-rock basis of brotherhood and 
manhood. In his estimation the worker is a worker 
first and a man incidentally; while the Christian sen- 
timent, which must prevail if we are to build up a 
successful nation, is that a worker is a man first and 
a worker incidentally. 

As a further indication of how bitter is the feeling 
being engendered by union leaders into trade union 
ranks, is that of Labor on the development of the 
Defence Force in Australia. The labor representatives 
in the Federal Parliament, when in power, had day 
by day, forced upon them the development of a national 
defence force, and in the official organ of organised 
Labor of July, 1911, we read under the heading of 
‘“Shoot ’em Down,’’ the following:—‘‘The intimation 
in the Governor-General’s speech that the Australian 
Government intends to amend the Defence Act is wel- 
come. When Labor adopted the principle of citizen 
defence it was never contemplated that the necessary 
compulsory provision would be extended to home ser- 
vice. The citizen force was to be for the defence of 
Australia against foreign foes. That citizen soldiers 
should be called upon to shoot down their brothers and 
sisters on Australian soil is repulsive to Australian 
ideals of human liberty. 


BRISBANE STRIKE, 1912 





Mounted Special and Foot Police in readiness to quell rioting 





Parade of Foot Police 
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‘*Let those who wish to enrol for such service do so; 
but to compel men to undertake work so distasteful to 
large bodies of Australians is to jeopardise the whole 
scheme of national citizen defence. 

‘‘That scheme has sufficient enemies already without 
extending their number unnecessarily, and we therefore 
trust that the proposed amendments of the Defence Act 
will include one to remove from the citizen forces the 
reproach that they are enrolled for police service of 
the most disagreeable character.’’ 

Analysed, this position means that the modern union 
boss is far seeing enough to realise that his policy of 
class hatred will sooner or later break out In an open 
policy of civil war, and that as far as the Defence Force 
of the country is concerned it must not be used to quell 
internal disturbances created by revolutionists and ex- 
tremists, but must only be used for outside defence. 
Once the revolutionist can secure a firm grip on the 
arm of the law, as represented either by the Police Force 
or the Miltary, he ean then with impunity work out 
his dangerous programme to the fullest. 

The position narrowed down presents a position very 
similar to that of the spoilt boy. Encouraged by some 
of the parliamentary representatives who are in power, 
unionism is not prepared to think logically or reason- 
ably, but apparently is prepared to. exhibit in a most 
ridiculous light the whole trend of Australian indus- 
trialism to the eyes of the outside world. 


BRISBANE STRIKE, 1912 
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THE “ONE BIG UNION.”’ 


S pointed out in a previous chapter, the absorbing 
A topic among Australian trade union leaders is the 
consummation of the ‘‘One Big Union’’ scheme. All 
workers in ‘‘One Big Union.’’ The total abolition of 
the old ‘‘eraft’’ unionism. Australian Trades Union- 
ism, under this policy, stands no longer for the encour- 
agement of ‘‘tradesmanship.’’ 

All workers—‘ ‘the municipal scavenger and the elec- 
trical engineer’’—all lumped together in one Big Union 

There are many prominent men in the rank and file 
of Australian Unionism who ridicule the idea. ‘“‘It is 
impossible,’’ they argue, and with this conviction estab- 
lished to their own satisfaction, they pass out the 
thought, and in apathy allow the ‘‘One Big Union”’ 
agitator full sway. 

A careful study of Australian Unionism, however, 
confirms the contention that there is much to be feared 
in the crafty working of the ‘‘One Big Union’’ scheme. 

If the underlying anxiety of the leaders in this new 
‘organisation policy’’ is to cut down expenses and save 
over-lapping, it is hard to reconcile the fact that the 
most ardent advocates for this ‘‘One Big Union’’ are 
found among the paid secretaries and organisers of the 
unions. 

Is it likely if there is a possibility of some of these 
men losing their jobs, that they are going to sweat hard 
in the erecting of their own industrial gallows? 
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The truth of the position is that many in the rank 
and file of Australian Unionism are ‘‘kicking’’ at the 
incessant ‘‘warfare’’ involving financial obligation in 
levies, etc., and loss of money through strikes—349 
strikes in three years is having its effect. Unionists are 
tiring of the incessant call ‘‘pay, pay, pay.’’ Although 
the Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides 
registered unions with the power to sue in the Courts for 
back union arrears, yet the application of this ‘‘screw’’ 
has naturally had a twofold effect. A worker who can 
only be made a unionist by the pressure of a Court 
verdict, is at once a discontented element in the Union, 
and at the earliest opportunity will seek to get his own 
back from the union. Thus discord, cliqueism and inter- 
nal bickering is the order of the day in most present 
day unions that put the ‘‘Court’’ pressure on its unfi- 
nancial members. 

The advocates of the ‘‘One Big Union’’ see another 
way out of the difficulty. Once the direct control of 
Australian Unionism can be captured by a small execu- 
tive committee, and the unification scheme allows auto- 
eratic power to this coterie of union bosses, it is natural 
to surmise that the pressure screw will be more easily - 
put upon the erring ones. 

The members of the ‘‘One Big Union’’—say it ab- 
sorbed the 430,000 present unionists—under direction 
from the controlling executive, will be ordered to boy- 
cott’’ the unfinancial unionist, a few weeks in arrears. 
and he will be dubbed a ‘‘non-unionist.’’ This proviso 
is already in many of the more militant unions. 

The greatest of all objections to the ‘‘One Big Union”’ 
scheme is the embodiment of the possibility of the ‘‘gen- 
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eral’’ strike being brought about. Once this big amal- 
gamation is completed a general strike could be organ 
ised without much trouble. EKach union now has its 
own troubles to attend to, and if left to settle them 
free from outside interference, many a strike would 
be avoided. 

While the engineering tactics are now going on to 
consummate this ‘‘One Big Union’’ scheme, all over 
Australia, New Zealand—where the strongest devotees 
of such a policy are in power—is giving a splendid les- 
son of what might occur in Australia if the moderate 
and more intelligent unionist does not put the brake 
on before the smash. 

During July, 1913, a ‘‘Unity Congress’’ was held at 
Wellington. It comprised, as in Australian Unionism, 
two parties. The moderates, who stand for the adjust- 
ment of industrial grievances through the peaceful 
methods of lawful Wages Boards and Arbitration 
Courts, while the other section believe in ‘“‘direct 
action,’’ that is, the strike. This latter section are called 
the ‘‘Red Federationists,’’ being syndicalists of the most 
advanced school. 

This body, with a good deal of success, captured the 
‘“Unity Congress,’’ just as may happen under the pro- 
posed Australian ‘‘One Big Union’’ scheme. 

The Congress was flooded with ‘‘Red Delegates,’’? who 
passed, in their self-opinionated wisdom, some hundreds 
of wild and extreme resolutions. 

This class of individual is rapidly gaining ground in 
the ‘‘inner halls’’ of Australian Unionism. As an ex- 
ample of the immature consideration given to proposals 
at this Congress, one ‘‘Red Ragger’’ was successful in 
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getting a resolution passed that, ‘‘under education that 
£50 per annum be given to each worker’s child who 
took secondary or university courses.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing the absurdity of such a motion it was passed by 176 
votes to 67. Next day when the matter was worked 
out it was shown that this one item alone would cost 
New Zealand’s exchequer the sum of £7,800,000 per 
annum. Of course it was necessary to get the absurd 
motion rescinded. 

It is just this class of individual who can sow the 
deadliest seeds of decay in the unionistic movement, 
if he ean get autocratic power, and undoubtedly the 
‘One Big Union’’ scheme allows an opening for this. 

Home Rule in industry is the only safe policy for 
Australian Unionism. What chance the moderate 
unionist has in such a scheme is evidenced in a report 
of a delegate to this New Zealand Congress.  Inter- 
viewed in Dunedin, he said :— 

‘““The one thing that struck me more forcibly than 
anything else was the large number of men who believe 
that in some mysterious way that has not yet been re- 
vealed, socialism can be brought about by the aid of 
general strikes. These men were so imbued with the 
desire to have an organisation formed to ‘‘take posses- 
sion of the earth,’’ ‘‘abolish the wage system,’’ ‘‘over- 
throw capitalism,’’ and commit the United Federation 
of Labor to a declaration that these things could be 
accomplished ‘‘only by an organisation formed in such 
a way that all its members in any one industry, or all 
industries, if necessary, should cease work’’ whenever a 
strike is on, that the men who spoke in opposition were 
subjected to such interruption that it was difficult to 
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say anything at all. Never in all my life did I experi. 
ence such intolerance for the opinions of others, and 
never did I witness a report of a conference so wilfully 
suppressed. ”’ 

Another delegate gave his views as follows :— 

‘Roughly outlined, the Federation of Labor stands 
for direct action—that is, no intervention of the Arbi- 
tration Court, but direct dealing with the employers by 
the unions.’’ 

The United Labor Party is more moderate in its 
views, and stands more for settling its troubles through 
the Arbitration Court. These two bodies came in direct 
conflict when the strike clauses were under discussion. 

The Unity Congress Committee, which was mostly 
composed of ‘‘Red Federation’’ men, had drawn up an 
agenda paper which would fill a page and a half of 
an ordinary newspaper, and one of the very contentious 
items on this was the strike proposal. As drawn up, it 
allowed a national strike to be called without consulting 
all the unions involved—that is, all the unions joined 
to the new body. 

The more moderate and reasonable section at the Con. 
ference objected to this, and tried in various ways to 
get provisions inserted which allowed of all affiliated 
unions being consulted before becoming involved in any 
strike. 

But the majority of the Congress would not budge 
one iota, and the clause as drafted by the committee 
was passed. The position now is: If the bakers, for 
example, in Auckland had trouble with their employers, 
and could not settle it, the trouble would go through 
its various stages till it reached the national executive. 
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This executive has power to call out every affiliated 
union, not only in the department to which the bakers 
belong—the food workers’ department—but also in the 
other nine departments of industry, even although not 
a union in these nine departments had been consulted 
or had any voice in saying whether there should be a 
strike or not. If all the unions in the Dominion were 
joined to the new body, and a national strike were 
called, it would mean a paralysis of trade if every union- 
ist obeyed the call of the national executive. 

The more moderate section of the delegates thought 
this was too drastic a power to put into the hands of 
any dozen or so men sitting in Wellington, without con- 
sulting every union to be drawn in, more especially when 
the composition of that executive is considered—mostly 
composed of ‘Red Federation’ men. The railway men 
refused to negotiate this hurdle, and drew out. ‘‘But 
this is not the only bad feature with regard to this 
strike clause. The union, which is registered under the 
Arbitration Act, and adopts constitutional methods of 
settling its troubles—namely, through the Court—is 
placed at a disadvantage as compared with the union 
which does not so register, but adopts ‘direct action’ 
tactics. In the event of a national strike being called, 
the union registered under the Arbitration Act renders 
its union liable to a heavy fine, and each member liable 
to a fine of £10, while the union not so registered is not 
hable to any fine. Under these circumstances, is it 
likely that unions will register under the Arbitration 
Act, and at the same time join the newly-formed body, 
which has power to implicate them in a strike without 
consulting them? Reason will tell them to stand out 
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of the new body, or cancel their registration under the 
Arbitration Act.”’ 

It will thus be seen that a unification scheme as now 
being forced at all costs on Australian Unionism, has 
within it many dangerous and risky possibilities offer- 
ing just the same opportunity for the ‘‘Red Raggers’’ 
to capture both the industrial and political machine of 
Austrahan Trade Unionism, as in New Zealand. That 
such a position will seriously divide the Austrahan 
Labor Movement is undoubted. It has done so in New 
Zealand, and it will do so in Australia. 

Mr. George Fowlds, a labor M.P. in New Zealand, 
in the following letter which he wrote to the recent 
‘“Unity Conegress,’’ expresses the opinions of thousands 
of Australian moderate unionists. He wrote to the Pre- 
sident of the Congress :— 


‘“Sir,—The Labor Unity Congress having adopt- 
ed for the United Federation of Labor a constitu- 
tion and platform which I cannot but regard as 
distinctly revolutionary in character and bound to 
bring disaster to the cause of Labor, it is absolutely 
impossible for me to take part in any political 
organisation that is in association with it. 

Respectfully, therefore, I have to announce 
through you that I hereby sever my connection 
with the Labor Unity Congress, and I can only 
hope that ere long Labor may be more wisely 
guided than seems to be the case to-day. Thank- 
ing you for your courtesy,—Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) GEORGE FOWLDS.”’ 


The much boomed Workers’ Amalagamation scheme. 
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which is now to quicken the beat of Australia’s indus- 
trial pulse, has caused a varying thrill to attack the 
Australian citizens who study their country’s national 
outlook. The increasing body of unionistic socialists 
finds the thrill causing his blood to run switfter. The 
promises of his industrial and political prophets and 
their dreams are now taking shape. The day of equality 
is drawing nigh. 

The more moderate and liberal-minded citizen outside 
the influence of the magnetic unionistic spell, feels the 
thrill chilling his blood. He tightens his jaw, knits his | 
brow, and thinks hard. 

The only objective in calling attention to this new 
industrial move is to secure ‘‘thoughtful consideration’’ 
by intelligent unionists on the proposal from all its 
aspects. The true case for Labor is the sole concern 
here in evidence. If the first step of organising the 
One Big Union, as recently taken in Sydney, and as 
reported in the Labor paper, The Worker, where a 
conference representative of over 100,000 unionists de- 
cided to amalgamate, was one of hope, and in the inter- 
est of industrial peace, “‘Why was it,’’ many are ask- 
ing, ‘‘that in the same issue of the Worker, the official 
organ of the A.W.U., that the following New Year mes- 
sage was also printed :— 

“Don’t be surprised if 1913 presents us with 
some of the greatest strikes on record.’’ 

That such a prediction was based on inside knowledge 
is proved by the fact that from January Ist to June 
30th, 1915—the six months following the public an- 
nouncement of the first definite step in the bringing 
about of the One Big Union—the strikes in Australia 
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have numbered 88, involving a loss of total working 
days numbering 390,823, costing a loss in wages amount. 
ing to £186,895, and involving directly and indirectly 
30,064 workers. ; 

Will this evidence be sufficient to remove the blur of 
bias and prejudice from the eyes of the Australian 
unionist ? 

A great awakening is needed on the part of many 
workers. They are allowing themselves to be influenced 
by bias and prejudice under a false policy of ‘‘loyalty’’ 
and ‘‘solidarity’’ to their fellows. 

The duty of labor is first; the rights of Lahor follow. 


olive 
BREAKING THE LAW. 


ITHIN the space of a couple of years Australia 
has experienced two of the most remarkable 
industrial upheavals yet chronicled in her short history. 
One—The Brisbane General Strike of January, 1912, 
when some 40 odd unions operating in the Queensland 
capital took sides with the local tramway men, who 
struck work and left their cars because the management 
of the Tramway Company refused to sanction the wear- 
ing of a union medal on the uniform of the men. 

It seems a remarkably small cause for such a huge 
result as a general strike, but it is further evidence of 
how easy it is to hold up the ‘‘country’’ and the wheels 
of progress, even by a few men who have secured auto- 
cratic power and sit in state at a socialistic Trades Hall. 
The details of that great struggle, with its lamentable 
aftermath of unemployment and poverty, are still fresh 
in the minds of the Australian public. It is unneces- 
sary here to further dwell on this aspect. It is quoted 
here simply as an illustration of how, in a time of crisis, 
it is necessary for unionism to have ‘‘moderate’’ and in- 
telhgent responsible men as leaders, and how dangerous 
it is for unions to throw blind loyalty into an industrial 
strike, without equitably considering the ‘‘issue at 
stake.’? My Union Right or Wrong is a policy that has 
caused much industrial trouble. 

The other great industrial upheaval that deserves 
special note here is the 1913 Broken Hill Strike, as 
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briefly mentioned elsewhere. This strike was an attempt 
by bluff, threat, boycott, and violence, to stamp out non- 
unionism at the Barrier. On All Fools’ Day, April I1st., 
1913, the Barrier Labor Federation called out all the 
men in Silverton Tramway Company’s employ. About 
300 men constituted the staff of this company, with a 
wage sheet of about £4,500 a month. 

Seven of the tramway officials were informed by the 
Company not to join the Union. They were responsible 
and confidential officers of the Company. But the Union 
said nay. 

The mines soon became affected, about 6,500 men be- 
ing put out of work on account of the mines closing 
down, as supplies were held up by the Railway Strike. 

One feature of the Labor Federation policy was 
marked by a cruel and callous indifference to the re- 
quirements both of humanity and the law. A deliber- 
ate attempt was made, by means of picketing and the 
boyeott to deprive the officers of the Company of the 
opportunity of obtaining food supplies. 

A starving out campaign was inaugurated by placing 
the houses of the tram officials in a state of siege. Pic- 
kets prevented the tradesmen from visiting the houses. 
and bakers, butchers, and milkmen were turned back 
if they sought to make any delivery. In one ease, it 
may be said, that the pickets allowed the delivery of 
milk at a house in which there was a sick child. But 
in other respects this policy of starvation was strictly 
maintained. As all the chief officers live on the Com- 
pany’s property, in what is known as Tramway Ter- 
race, the operations of the union pickets were easily 
made effective. 
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No tradesman was allowed near the boundary. <A 
prominent member of the Silverton Tramway KEm- 
ployees’ Union said that one of the officials had boasted 
that the men would be starved into submission in a. 
week, and the unionists, in view of this dubious asser- 
tion, decided to give the officials a taste of the medicine 
proposed to be administered to them. There is no evi- 
dence that any such statement was made, but in any 
case a foolish remark is no justification for deliberate 
action which might be considered almost equivalent to 
a conspiracy to murder. Puble opinion on this point 
was forcibly expressed by the statement of the South 
Australian Register that :—‘‘The utter folly, to say no- 
thing of the wickedness, in seeking to starve out the 
Silverton Tramway officials, of intimidating their 
domestic servants, and of refusing them a_ sanitary 
service would be obvious to any body of men except 
the power-abusing ‘democratic autocrats’ who mislead 
the generally sensible workers of the Barrier, whose 
chief fault is that they so easily allow themselves to be 
enslaved by self-seeking agitators or deluded tyrants as 
the case may be.”’ 

Needless to say, such a strike had a quick and speedy 
ending, the ‘‘union bosses’’ being compelled to remove 
their embargo against the seven non-union Tramway 
officials. 

During the three weeks of the strike the tyranny of 
the ‘‘Red Rag’’ element, which was much in evidence 
as in other parts of Australian Unionism, was displayed 
to the open gaze of a wondering Australia. As by an 
act of Providence was displayed on the natural screen, 
for publie edification, what might happen anywhere else 
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in Australia where unionism is swayed by the class 
creating syndicalist. 

It might serve a purpose in furtl:er riveting the 
attention of the ‘‘moderate’’ unionist if I quote extracts 
from reports appearing in the columns of the leading 
Australian Press at the time :— 

‘‘Labor disputes,’’ wrote one paper, ‘‘are a_ better 
illustration of the influence of bad example. What is 
happening at Broken Hill is a disgrace to civilization ; 
a reversion to barbarism and brute force that takes us 
back to the dark ages. Simply because some _ half-a- 
dozen officers in the employ of the Silverton Tramway 
Company are forbidden to join associations affiliated 
with the Barrier Labor Federation, practically the 
Whole of the industry of Broken Hill is brought to a 
standstill. | 

Trains have ceased running, valuable mines have had 
to be shut down, throwing into idleness vast capital and 
hundreds of hands, and the city is just as much isolated 
from the general community as if it were in a state 
of siege.’’ 

‘‘No matter how righteous a cause may be,’’ said a 
Melbourne daily, ‘‘the fight for it would at once be- 
come unrighteous if it were waged in the shamelessly 
vindictive spirit that characterises the Barrier Labor 
Federation’s conduct of the Silverton Tramway Strike 
at Broken Hill. It is an appalling sign of the moral de- 
generation of latter day unionism, that in cold blood 
and bitter, deliberate malice, the executive of the Silver- 
ton Tramway Employees’ Union, and of the Barrier 
Labor Federation, should have passed a resolution ‘with 
the object of starving out all objectionable persons em- 
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ployed by the Silverton Tramway Company.’ This un- 
holy decree was at once obeyed by the strikers, who 
picketed the houses of all officers loyal to the Company, 
and prevented tradesmen from delivering bread, meat, 
or other food. The resolution displays in all its naked 
brutality the soul of new unionism, which is seeking 
not the advancement, but the enslavement of the 
workers. ’’ 

“The attempt to arbitrarily unionise Broken Hill by 
preventing any non-unionist working at his trade there 
or any industry of size, marks the misguided arrogance 
of present day trade unionism. Evidently the idea is 
to bring the whole town under unionism’s heavy heel 
and then to set up a sort of government within the 
government, from which individual liberty would be 
banished and everyone would be at the whim of a 
tyrannical majority,’’ thus spoke a Sydney paper. 

It may here be of further interest to quote from the 
reported remarks of Mr. F. A. Govett, Chairman of the 
Zine Corporation, Broken Hill, when addressing a 
meeting of shareholders in London on June 25th, 1913. 
It was pointed out by Mr. Govett that of recent years, in 
the lower effective value of labor on the field, a position 
had been growing up which might at any moment 
develop into acute trouble—namely, the apparent 
steady, organised insistence of the unions to limit 
efficiency—to restrict the output of labor. It was his 
belief that the strike on the Silverton tramways was 
merely a move in this direction, under the cover of the 
demand that only unionists should be employed; the 
mines were threatened with the same demand.  Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Govett said:—‘‘We would have been pre- 
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pared to concede the nominal demand of total unionism 
on condition that we could make ourselves safe against 
the further reduction of efficiency, and against any 
attempt to abolish contract work; but, as this was 
regarded as a condition impossible to enforce, or even 
to put forward, and the other companies did not agree 
with our idea that it might be better in the end at once 
to force the unions to unmask their position, and fight 
the question on the grounds of their ultimate inten- 
tions, instead of an immediate pretence, we gave way, 
and undertook to close the mines and works, on the 
condition that all the companies in that exception were 
absolutely united, so that, should one company be 
attacked, the whole of the companies would shut down, 
and remain shut down until the question was finally 
settled. As a matter of fact, the question has not 
since been pressed. The demand was abandoned with 
the Silverton tramways, and has not since been raised, 
though threatened. I hope it will not be raised again; 
but it may be raised. It is better to face the facts, 
and this is the grave and serious statement of a well- 
considered question. It is better that the unions 
should know exactly our determination, and that the 
public generally, as well as ourselves, should grasp the 
real meaning, and ultimate object, of the demand that 
unionists shall not work with non-unionists. This is 
the pretence of innocent appearance; the real aim, as 
we believe, is the domination of the industry and its 
‘gradual practical confiscation, as outlined in the 
doctrine of syndicalism. It is not only on the point 
of the immediate preservation of remunerative condi- 
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tions in our industry that we are justified in formulat- 
ing a determination of absolute resistance.’’ 

The position is here contained in a nutshell. 

Labor and capital are out to fight, and vindictive 
bickering is the order of the day. 


XV. 
CA-CANNY. 


“| Pesass great Broken Hill strike of 1913, as previously 
referred to, where some thousands of men pre- 
ferred unemployment to working with seven non- 
unionists, is a fair indication of the result of the intro- 
duction of the syndicalist into the trade union ranks. 

The red ragger, as he is more often called, is rapidly 
gaining ground among unions of the less skilled type. 

The special organisation brought about through coer- 
cion at Broken Hill has been the means of largely 
augmenting the coffers of that local labor federation, as 
it is more than a man’s peace is worth for him to 
become in arrears in the local union. 

As an after-effect of the strike, a special movement 
is now on foot to create another Labor Political Party in 
Australa, to be comprised solely of members of trades 
unions. 

The members of the Broken Hill Amalgamated 
Miners’ Association during September, 1913, took a 
ballot on the question of withdrawing from the ‘‘ Politi- 
eal Labor League.’’ The voting was as follows :—Yes, 
1,225; No, 1,016. This is the first move in the forma- 
tion of a ‘Trade Union Political Party.’’ 

It is stated by the movers that there are too many 
small employers now in the present Political Labor 
Party, and that owing to the inaction of the Labor 
Government in New South Wales in not openly assisting 
the workers of Broken Hill in their course of coercion 
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and lawlessness, the plan has heen suggested, and is 
now taking shape, for the formation of a political party 
with strong socialistic tendencies, to be comprised solely 
of wage earners, who are unionists. 


At a special meeting held on July 28, 1913, at Broken 
Hill of the Amalgamated Miners’ Association to deal 
with the proposed Labor Federation for New South 
Wales, the following preamble was supported and 
agreed upon :— 


‘‘TIndustrial peace is impossible as long as the 
workers are exploited for profit. That a struggle 
exists 1s evidenced by the continuous bitter fight on 
the part of the working classes to maintain decent 
industrial conditions. Therefore, seeing that 
industrial peace is constantly menaced by such a 
state of antagonism in society, and that the working 
classes are the sufferers, it is inevitable that the 
unions in the various industries must federate into 
one organisation and utilise industrial political and 
co-operative action to secure industrial economic 
freedom.’’ 

That the organisation bids fair to split the working 
classes of Australia into two great opposing forces is 
fairly evident, for despite the fact that the extremists 
ean claim a good following in many of the labor unions. 
yet the fact still remains that the average better edu- 
eated worker will not much longer be coerced into fol- 
lowing a movement which is so much misrepresentative 
of his logical reasoning and liberal views. 


This same Conference decided that the new proposal 
should be called ‘‘The Australian Labor Union,’’ and 
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the following resolution was also passed that the Broken 
Hill delegates were instructed to move :— 

“That the proposed union sign absolutely no 
agreement with any body of employers concerning 
any conditions of labor for any time limit after the 
expiration of the present agreement, as such agree- 
ments are a menace to the working class’s solidar- 
ity, and that, further, the delegates be informed 
that the A.M.A. cannot see its way clear to become 
part of any organisation endorsing time agree- 
ments. ”’ 

It seems apparent that all the labor and brains that 
have been focussed on an endeavour to establish a peace- 
ful means for the settlement of industrial disputes is 
on the verge of receiving a decided set-back, or at any 
rate having its devotees placed in battle array opposing 
the strong revolutionary force which is out for its total 
extinction. That the fight will be won with the 
moderate arbitrationist appears fairly certain, but the 
pity of it is that before such a victory can be won there 
must be tremendous damage done not only to the 
workers’ cause, but to the advancement of Australian 
industry generally. 

Australian unionism, while not openly accepting such 
revolutionary ideas, is yet gradually, however, being 
captured by the syndicalistic following. There is a 
decided tendency to adopt the ca-canny system in all 
unions. The slow-down policy is now looked upon as 
a principle. Hitherto the principle has been for a man 
to do his best, realising somewhat of the moral obliga- 
tion of giving a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay; 
but this principle has been obscured now by another 
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principle that states that in going slow and in turning 
out inferior work more employment is being given to 
other men. Many employers in the large manufac- 
turing industries in Australia are endeavouring to 
definitely institute a piece-work and bonus system to do 
away with this class of feeling. 

The Australian Workers’ Union, which controls all 
the shearers of Australia, has adopted this piece-work 
principle as they find it works out far better than any 
other yet devised; but in the ordinary manufacturing 
work all the large unions vetoed piece-work as far as 
possible. Many employers, however, and many workers, 
particularly those who are more skilled, are fighting 
for the retaining of the piece-work principle whereby a 
man’s own efficiency can be fully rewarded for his own 
labor. When analysed it is found that the main 
objection to piece-work rates among Australian workers 
is that of the unduly speeding up pressure of some 
employers who, without any idea of scientific manage- 
ment, are prepared to force their workers against pres- 
sure to do things which, if modified and controlled by 
more reasonable employers, would be a much more easy 
task for all concerned. 

Then again there is the class of employer who fixes 
a piece-work rate for goods, and as soon as the men 
have become extra efficient in the work at once cuts 
down the price as originally fixed. Of course, it will 
be recognised all the time that the employer must get 
a fair profit, but when the employee who is increasing 
the quantity of his output has his wages cut down, it 
leads to dissatisfaction. No system of piece-work will 
make permanent headway without encouraging the 
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worker to work and interest himself in his work. The 
stringent cutting down process so prominent. in many 
factories is not a method to be adopted. Once a price 
is fixed for a single article, it should stand or fall on 
that price. But there is a desire on the part of some 
employers to hold the whole stick and to give the worker 
as little as possible extra recompense for extra output 
or extra labor. There are those who will contend that 
the principle underlying piece-work is immoral inas- 
much as the man of the highest character should give 
just as efficient labor on day wages for an employer as 
he would in piece-work rates. This very rigid moral 
standpoint perhaps is correct, but we must remember 
that in dealing with the industrial problem we are not 
submitting claims between the inhabitants of some 
angelic country. Human nature in Australia is as 
‘*human’’ as in any other part of the world, and so con- 
stituted will always respond more heartily to extra 
inducements than otherwise. 

Then, again, another objection of trade unions towards 
piece-work, is that the slow worker is penalised. This 
in a measure is quite right. It shows that pro- 
bably this man is a square peg in a round hole, being 
out of his sphere altogether, and the sooner it is recog- 
nised that an adjustment of the position is needed, the 
sooner will the position be solved. All men should be 
given an opportunity of earning a living wage; a wage 
adequate to support a man in health and strength; 
sufficient for him to marry and rear a family in moder- 
ate comfort, and with careful management enable him to 
save, if possible, for a rainy day. Once this living wage 
rate could be fixed it will then give the more skilled man 
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an opportunity of adding to his revenue by his 
increased skill and extra proficient labor. This matter 
of piece-work is referred to again elsewhere. 

The President. of the Chamber of Manufactures of 
one of the Australian States recently in a public speech 
made some important observations on the matter of the 
slow-down policy now creating such concern among 
workers and employers. In dealing with the tariff ques- 
tion for the protection of local manufacturers, the 
speakers stated :— 

‘““The chamber recognised that the tariff was not 
simply imposed by the people in order that manufac- 
turers might escape competition with the outside world, 
while having no care as to the quality of the articles pro- 
duced. The tariff wall must not be a barrier behind 
which manufacturers could at the expense of the rest 
of the community build a castle of indolence wherein to 
prosecute the cult of iIncompetency. 

‘The tariff wall had not been built simply to increase 
the profits of the manufacturers, nor to permit the 
disciples of the trades unions to ‘go slow.’ They 
realised that they must jealously guard the quality of 
the manufacturers and that the trades unions must 
ensure the efficiency of the workers. A_ protective 
policy which encouraged on the one side the dead level 
of incompetency, and on the other side indifference to 
the quality of goods, was a legislative blunder and a 
social crime. Certain economic doctrines promulgated 
at the Trades Hall had determined the attitude of many 
of the workers’ representatives on the wages boards. 
They maintained that the worker must get at all times 
all he could, and must continue to agitate and to quarrel 
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until he obtained the whole results to the total exlusion 
ot the employer. This was so obvious of late as to 
point to a pre-arranged plan. 

‘‘A skilled worker representing a powertul union said 
at a recent sitting that he and his colleagues were sent 
there to get increases, no matter what their own indivi- 
dual opinions might be. They would only vote the 
one way, and he:supposed the employers’ delegates 
would vote the other way, so that the chairman would 
have to make the decision. It did not matter what 
increase the board gave; the unions were determined to 
gc on and ask for more. They had no minimum, and 
no concern as to what effect it had on the industry. If 
it meant killing it, then it would have to be killed. If 
they did not carry out their instructions they would at 
once be shunted, and others more determined would take 
their place. They were out for all they could possibly 
get, regardless of any other issue, and the future must 
be left to take care of itself. This was an honest 
exposition of the policy of the Trades Hall and employes’ 
delegates to the wages boards, and correctly interpreted 
their attitude at the meetings, which were really 
degenerating into a farce. The question of increase of 
wages had to-day no relation to the condition of an 
industry or its ability to bear the burden of increased 
wages’ costs. The only solution they saw was that when 
an industry could not further continue by passing the 
increased cost on to the public, the Governments must 
proceed to prohibitive duties, or, better still, nationalise 
all industries. Other doctrines were preached which 
tended to create a gulf between the employer and the 
employee, and to arouse class antagonism. These 
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teachings all sprang from the thought that ‘profit’ 
was illegitimate, immoral, and that there was no room 
for the employing class and that the State should own 
all the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change.’’ 

Another point which was emphasized by Judge 
Hayden, sitting in the Arbitration Court of New South 
Wales, in July, 1918, brought out the fact that under 
the bonus system of encouraging workers to give in- 
creased output, that workers under this system turned 
out 20 times more articles than under the day labor 
system. 


This startling statement, coming as the outcome of 
the investigations of a judge, calls for special attention, 
and the attention must come from the workers them- 
selves. The sooner a move is made to tackle this 
question from the standpoint of Australian democracy, 
the sooner will a good deal of the misunderstanding 
now existing between capital and labor be done away 
with. A fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, is a 
policy just and equitable under all conditions, and any 
attempt, whether on the part of the workers, or on the 
part of the employers, to cut into this principle must 
ultimately end in disaster to those associated with the 
breaking of the principle that has been the foundation 
of all industrial progress along equitable lines. 

Piece-work properly regulated, as mentioned else. 
where, is undoubtedly a good thing, and the stipulation 
here stated of being properly regulated is the keynote 
of the whole position. But there must be some method 
evolved to protect the fair-minded employer from hay- 
ing to carry on his back the doings of the unscrupulous 
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employers. There must be some standard of regulation 
giving a certain fixture of duration to the rates as fixed, 
so that there can be some guarantee to the worker that 
in putting extra skill and extra ability into his work, 
he is not only increasing the output and_ therefore 
the profit to.the employer, but that he is definitely im- 
proving his own position financially, and in that manner 
there is mutual contentment between employer and 
employee. 


XVI 
POLITICAL UNIONISM. 


GOOD DEAL of party cant has been spoken about 
A ‘political unionism.’’ The political opponents of 
the political unionistic party, of course, use it strongly 
as an election cry. Yet when carefully studied it will be 
conceded that there is nothing so very hideous about the 
trade unions becoming political, and using their in- 
fluence and funds for the advancement of their political 
platform. 

The unionists have as much right to organise politi- 
cally as the Liberal worker or the Conservative 
employer. 

If the rules of a union allow of its funds being used 
for party political propaganda work and the running 
of candidates for party honors, it is quite within the 
rights of any law-abiding citizen to voluntarily join— 
that union, knowing fully the purport of the rules; but 
just where the great danger zone is reached with politi- 
eal unionism is where workers are compelled, by threat, 
and coercion, against their political convictions into 
compulsory membership in these political organisations 

A body of Conservative employers have just as much 
right, 1f this coercive policy is correct, to close down 
their works and create a lockout, until each worker in 
their employ is prepared to have 6d. a week docked from 
his wages to support the political programmes of the 
Conservative Party. 

The Liberal democrat has also the same right, accord- 
ing to the compulsory theory of the political unionist, 
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to compel by coercion the socialists to subseribe to the 
Liberal Party. This false theory is based on might 
over right. 

Nevertheless, while admitting the freedom of any 
workers’ organisation, if its members concur, to use its 
union funds for political purposes, it can be proved 
conclusively that its adoption has led to much trouble 
and dissension inside and outside the union ranks. 

In Australia there exists in each State a separate 
Political Labor League, working solely on _ political 
work, and while its membership is comprised mainly of 
unionists, yet it also embodies in its membership many 
small employers and others, who through their business 
connections cannot be members of unions. 

While this move in creating separate political leagues 
to work out the Socialist Labor Platform was being 
pushed on with more or less success, gradually, and with 
design, the unions themselves have become more and 
more the real directing influence in the labor political 
movement. : 

In the selection of labor candidates a plebiscite is 
taken of all members of the Political Labor League and 
members of all recognised trade unions within the 
boundary of the electorate; members of the Political 
League and of unions having equal voting power. 


It would certainly have been better for present-day 
unionism if the political and industrial machines had 
been kept separate. 

There is, however, another important factor that has 
encouraged political unionism, and that is the introduc- 
tion of legislation in all the States, that hems in indus- 
try and commerce with all kinds of protective and pro- 
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hibitive regulations. lor instance, take the Wages 
Boards system in Victoria. It is necessary to secure a 
wages board tor the employees (or employers), to 
petition the Minister of Labor, asking for a board and 
showing cause why such a board should be granted ; 
evidence of sweating, long hours, and low wages, being 
sufficient to secure a sympathetic reply from the 
Minister. 

Now this involves on the part of employees an 
organisation to collect the information and to secure a 
well-signed petition. 

It can readily be admitted that workers generally, if 
unorganised, would be very reluctant to put their 
signature to a petition designating their employer a 
sweater, if they had no union to protect them against 
possible victimisation from any unscrupulous employer 
who cared to block and oppose the board. 

A somewhat similar position is experienced under the 
State Arbitration laws of some of the other States, with 
the difference that these Acts encourage the formation 
of unions and give them status by registration. 
Organisation on both sides is necessary for the smooth 
working of the arbitration systems at present in vogue 
in the Australian States. 

Of course, there is invariably a clause in these State 
Acts dealing with wages boards, etc., that provides pro- 
tection for any person who can prove victimisation on 
account of connection with the request for a board. 

Now seeing that in all the Australian States the law 
through boards and courts gives a guarantee to workers 
of a ‘‘standard wage,’’ it naturally follows that if the 
workers are not satisfied with the law, they must 
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organise, and by their own representatives secure 
amendments according to their light. 

This, then, encourages unions to take a very direct 
interest in politics and no union to-day can lve an 
effective existence unless it follows closely the opera- 
tions of industrial laws and legislation. 

Of course, this could be just as easily attained through 
a separate political league as through a union direct, and 
it is a pity this course is not followed. 

There is another strange position that touches this 
point. It is always held up to outside critics that it 
was a Liberal Government that put ‘‘preference to 
unionists’’ in the Federal Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act.. This is correct, although it was the result of an 
alliance between Labor and Liberal. 

The Liberal politicians who voted for this provision 
did so as a compromise; they agreed to support the pro- 
posal on the understanding that a clause should also be 
inserted in the same Act prohibiting unions from using 
their funds for political purposes. After much debate, 
this was agreed upon, and the Act of 1904 contained this 
proviso. 

It was an. unholy alliance, however, and, as in all 
cases where tampering with justice and freedom is exer- 
cised, disastrous results followed. For a few years 
later, when the labor or union politicians secured the 
Treasury Benches and the reins of Government in 1910, 
within four months of Parlament sitting, they with no 
uncertain voice amended the Arbitration Act, deleting 
altogether the ‘‘political prohibition clause’’ and other 
minor safeguards; but, of course, retained in its entirety 
the clause dealing with preference to unionists. 
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It may be interesting here to note that in Great Bri- 
tain, the struggle in connection with ‘‘ political union- 
ism’’ is going ahead fast and strong. The Osborne 
Judgment Case, which upheld the verdict that 
unionists’ money could not be used for political pur- 
poses without consent, has been the cause of much strife 
in trade union ranks. An association called the ‘‘ Trade 
Unionist Political Freedom League’’ has been formed 
with its object stated as :— 

‘‘Hor the protection of the political freedom of 
all trade unionists in Great Britain.’’ 

Mr. W. V. Osborne is secretary, and many prominent 
unionists are on the executive and in membership. 

The position in Australia, however, is our present 
concern. 

How ean political unionism be freed of its objection- 
able features ? 

There are several proposals before the public. 

The Australian workers are in two sections politically : 
—The Socialist and the Liberal. The Socialist is organ- 
ised with a distinct ‘‘workers or labor’’ identity in the 
political machine of Australian unionism. The Liberal 
worker, as such, has no direct identity in the Liberal 
Farty. 

Under this position, some advance the argument that 
seeing that in Australia political unionism has come to 
stay, the only way of modifying its proposals and 
checking its objectionable features, is for the Liberal 
worker to have a distinct branch organisation under 
the Liberal Political Party, and thus offer the Liberal 
workers a political machine, capable of expressing the 
‘‘moderate’’ views of its members, and at the same time 
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being self-contained as a ‘‘workers’’’ organisation, 
secure the confidence of the more intelligent and less 
extreme worker, and with the backing of the general 
Liberal Party, offer thus an effective check to the 
revolutionary and partisan socialistic political pro- 
posals. 

Then there is another proposal deserving some 
serious thought, and which has been championed by the 
rural interests in one of the States. The proposer in a 
recent article wrote :— 

‘A very large number of farmers, who have heen 
members of the A.W.U., and other unions, and kaow 
what combination has done for the workers, are empha- 
tically of opinion that unionism is a very necessary force 
in industrialism; whilst another great section of our 
readers believe that unionism is a curse to the courtry, 
and should be destroyed, root and branch. 

‘*T personally agree with those who hold that unionism 
has deserved well of the wage-earners in the past, be- 
cause of the many victories it has won fot them; but I 
sympathise strongly with those who are impressed with 
its menace in its present stage of development; and I 
believe that it should be set aside as no longer necessary, 
and as constituting in the hands of unscrupulous 
‘hosses’ a grave danger to the community. 

‘* At its best, unionism took the place of the State, and 
its demands on behalf of the workers were substitutes 
for needed legislative enactments. It did for the 
workers what the Government failed to do, and its very 
existence was a charge of incompetence or worse against 
the State. 

“In the days gone by the political machine was con- 
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trolled by men whose interests were opposed to those 
of the wage-earners; and the growth of unionism was 
the workers’ protest against injustice and oppression. 
The spirit of politics is very different to-day, however, 
and it cannot be said that the worker has no one in 
Parliament to speak in his behalf and to vote in his 
interests. The State’s responsibility to defend the 
wage-earner from grasping employers, to find employ- 
ment for unfortunate workers, and to see that no one 
dies of starvation, is fully recognised; and now that the 
chief business of our Parliaments is to pass laws in- 
tended to benefit the wage-earning classes, there is very 
little legitimate work left for the unions to do. And 
what there is could be better done by the State. 


‘*Nothing can be done to prevent workers from joining 
together for political purposes, and any interference 
with such unions would be unwise in the extreme; but 
I should like to see the Department of Labor take fuli 
control of the regimentation of labor, registering the 
unemployed in all callings, as is now done with unskilled 
labor, and accepting the responsibility for bringing 
employers and workers together. 

‘Under such a system every wage-earner would be re- 
gistered with the Department of Labor, and there would 
be a secretary—a non-political Government official—for 
every trade or group of trades; employers wanting men, 
and men wanting work, would have the assistance of the 
department; there would be nothing to pay, and there 
would be the minimum of lost time between jobs; and 
there could be no non-unionists, and therefore no fric- 
tion between the men, and no political wire-pulling in 
connection with the union. 
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‘‘The inauguration of such a system would not inter- 
fere with the legitimate operations of labor in the field 
of politics, but it would tend to divorce industrial 
unionism from political unionism, and that would be a 
creat gain for the general community and probably for 
the workers themselves. ’’ 

This proposal certainly has the merit of novelty, it is 
a new thing in unionism, and at once does away with 
the preference to unionists’ contention, because all 
workers being compulsory members of State-run unions, 
there would be no non-unionists. 

Out of all the weary controversies on political union- 
ism, there can be deducted several ‘‘ direct points’’ that 
deserve the attention and consideration of all who have 
the true cause of democracy at heart. 

The first is, that “‘labor’’ has a perfect right to organ- 
ise politically. 

Secondly: That socialists have a perfect right to 
organise politically. 

Thirdly: That all other workers, representing what- 
ever school of thought, have a perfect right to organise 
politically. 

And where the condemnation comes in is when the 
socialist would, by designing means, endeavour to cap- 
ture the political machine—financially strong—of any 
other party, and by sheer bluff, bully, and intimidation, 
capture an organisation originally formed for another 
purpose, and by the pressure of such a machine, endea- 
vour to set up an organisation outside the law, propagat- 
ing a policy of lawlessness and force, refusing to recog- 
nise the root principle of individual freedom and 
independénce forming the foundation upon which the 
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superstructure of Australian democracy is based. 
This is where thousands of workers object, but solely on 
account of the lack of an organisation to adequately 
express that protest, their foree is spent as hot air. 

There are thousands in the rank and file of political 
unionism, and, yes, some even yet among the leadership, 
who desire only peace and order and law-abiding for 
the policy of political unionism. Yet their voice is not 
often heard; the extremist holds the numbers, and will 
if unchecked, completely inoculate Australian unionism 
with his svndicalistic theories. The result will be that 
the political influence of “‘labor’’ will die as a force, 
and decay in disgrace. 

The issue is plain. It is not whether political 
unionism is right or wrong. It is now more than an 
issue; it is nearing a crisis. -It is a struggle between 
law and lawlessness. It is an issue that has now reached 
its culmination in this country. 

To-day the Australian people—each man, woman, and 
child of whom is directly interested in our common in- 
dustrial welfare—must face the question whether social- 
istic and oft-times criminal unionism, or law and order 
and common justice, shall prevail. 


XVII 
UNIONISTIC MORALITY. 


| 3k HE man who joins a union becomes a better man. 

He becomes more social, takes a wider interest in 
human affairs, and consequently becomes more unsel- 
fish. | 

‘‘His membership makes him a better husband, a 
better father, a better and more active citizen.’’ 

These words were penned recently by the Hon. W. G. 
Spence, M.P., president of Australia’s most powerful 
trade union—the A.W.U. 

According to this veteran political unionist, the quali- 
fication of membership in a trades union rivals the 
“qualification’’ of membership of a Christian Church. 

According to this ‘“‘high priest’’ of present-day Aus- 
tralian unionism, all members of unions at onee fulfil 
the demands of the ‘‘beatitudes.’’ 

A union ticket is a certificate indicating to the world 
that the bearer is the living personification of the ideals 
set out in ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.’?’ Many Aus- 
tralian ecitizens will now understand why so much 
energy is put into the claim, by union officials, for the 
‘‘ynion label’’ and the wearing of the ‘‘union badge.”’ 

If the highest official in Australia’s biggest trade 
union, and one who has held that position with only one 
break for 24 years, can claim in the year 1913 that the 
membership in present-day unionism at once secures for 
the convert all the benefits worth having by mankind, 
as stated in the quotation referred to at the opening of 
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this chapter, then surely a close scrutiny of this ‘‘union’s 
religion,’’ with its attendant moral code is necessary on 
the part of all wage earners eligible for membership. 

‘““The man who joins a union becomes a better man.”’ 

How does this creed fit in with the following incident? 
A member of a large Victorian union some months back 
spoke from the platform at a suburban ‘‘brotherhood”’ 
meeting. A strike was in full swing. 

Some 2,000 ‘‘good unionists’’ were ‘‘out’’ as a pro- 
test against the employment in a certain -industry of 
some 30 ‘‘industrial infidels,’’ better known to some 
people as non-unionists. This ‘‘good unionist,’’ ad- 
dressing a crowded ‘‘church’’ on the principle of 
‘“brotherhood,’’ ventured the opinion that it was hardly 
‘“unselfish’’ for 2,000 men to hold up industrial pro- 
eress, because about 30 other men claimed the right of 
independence and personal freedom. 

The sequel of this utterance was disastrous, because, 
for publicly urging the 2,000 men to go back to work 
and thus follow the ‘‘union moral code’’ and become ‘‘a 
better bushand and a better father,’’ by earning a full 
week’s wages instead of 15/- to £1 weekly strike pay, 
and thus show ‘‘a wider interest in human affairs’’ by 
assisting the wife and children to once again pay cash 
for bread and butter, instead of securing credit for 
bread and treacle, this ‘‘outspoken’’ union brother was, 
in the words of the strike leader, the following day, 
‘“tipped into the unionistic dust-bin.’’ 

It might be interesting before leaving this typical 
ease of ‘‘union brotherhood’’ to consider what was the 
wording of the motion upon which this unionist ‘“‘lost 
his ticket.’’ 
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As published in the press it read as follows :— 

‘““That this meeting expresses itself in favor of: 
the cultivation of amicable relations between 
employer and employee; the seeking of a perfect 
understanding between each; the cultivation of a 
healthy and brotherly spirit, which yields the best 
return possible for the best wages and conditions 
possible, and seeks not only industrial benefits, but 
also the social and moral uplifting of the com- 
munity.”’ 

This Austrahan worker joined a union and ‘‘ became 
«a better man,’’ and rising to the occasion to support 
this motion was found guilty of ‘‘secabbing’’ on ‘‘union 
morality. ’’ 

The rejected unionist, who is now penning these pages, 
received the following advice from his union president 
at the Melbourne Trades Hall on the night of his ‘‘ death 
sentence’? :— 

‘*Tn joing this union, you are joining a body for the 
benefit of the employees, and the employees only’’ (con- 
sequently becoming more unselfish according to Hon. 
W. G. Spence, M.P.) ‘‘In countries where brotherhood 
between employers and employees has been tried, it has 
resulted in the employers using one section of the 
employees to break down the other. . . . I am out 
to say that we are banded together in our own interests, 
and I defy anybody or any brotherhood to interfere. 

Tam not saying you were consciously dis- 
loyal, but your unionism is not the unionism of the 
Shop Assistants’ Union.’’ 

Let us follow a little further this industrial theology 

that makes a man ‘‘become more unselfish and a better 
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and more active citizen’’ by the simple process of keep- 
ing financial in a modern trade union. | 

A strike was taking place recently, and the following 
is a sample of the ‘‘doctrines’’ advocated in print on 
behalf of the striking union :— 

“That the old pohey of identity of interest between 
employer and employed be abolished, and a polecy of 
open hostility be installed. That a continual agitation 
be carried on in favor of increasing the minimum wage 
and lessening the hours of labor until we have extracted 
the whole of the employers’ profits. That our objec- 
tive be to build up an organisation that will ultimately 
take over the industry and carry it on in the sole 
interests of the workers.’’ 

The unselfishness of the ‘‘priest’’ of modern unionism 
was also expressed recently by the president of a Trades 
Hall in Australia: ‘‘If the non-unionist was shot or 
put to death it was no more than he deserved.’’ 

At a meeting of the miners’ union at Ballarat on 
August Ist, 1913, the president, in urging members to 
support financially and otherwise, men who were strik 
ing on the ‘‘non-union”’ question at Bendigo, said :— 

“There must be compulsory unionism, and the man 
who did not believe in it must be regarded as an outlaw 
in the sight of the law. At Bendigo he had been look- 
ing for a non-unionist, and met a Chinese. The Chinese 
told him that the miners were not going the right way 
about the strike. If a Chinese found a man who would 
not join a union, he was given a week to join. If he 
refused he was given another chance. 

“Tf he still refused then a couple of Chinese would be 
told off to give him a beating. Next night he would get 
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another beating if he did not join. They would also 
go to the employer and tell him that if he did not make 
the man join the union then they would all go on 
strike. The Chinese said:—*We would not spend 
money in strike pay—we would kill them beforehand.’ 
When the advantage of moral suasion was being 
talked about to a Scotsman on one occasion, the Scots- 
man said that moral suasion might be good, but there 
was nothing like ‘a lick in the lug.’ The best way to 
convince non-unionists would be ‘a lick in the lug,’ or 
to sandbag them.”’ 

The advice to ‘‘sandbag’’ fellow workers who are 
engaged in an industry where wages and hours are 
regulated by a lawful wages board, because they refuse 
to leave work at the direction of an executive of ‘‘union 
bosses,’’ does not harmonise too well with the moral 
union code of Boss Spence, more so when at the same 
meeting the secretary reported that the A.W.U., of 
which ‘‘Boss Spence’’ is president, had assured him 
that if the miners wanted a levy the A.W.U. were pre- 
pared to make a levy of £1 on every shearer. So 
apparently the modern ‘‘union moral’’ creed does not 
forbid the striking of a levy of £1 a member to be used 
in forwarding the policy of ‘‘sandbagging’’ fellow 
workmen. 

Of course it would be ridiculous to suppose that all 
Australian unionists condone such ‘‘unionistic hypo- 
erisy’’ as here mentioned. But the fact nevertheless 
remains, that no sound of protest is published or heard 
against the wild ravings of the extreme union leaders, 
whose views are of course well known to union members, 
and whose elevation to the presidentship and other 
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official positions can only be obtained by the votes of a 
majority who attend the union meetings. 

It is just this latter point that gets very close to the 
present trouble in Australian unionism. ‘The moderate 
unionists have tired of attending union meetings. The 
irresponsible utterances of syndicalistic and socialistic 
devotees has no charm for the ‘‘old and true unionist.’’ 

The younger members, however, under the magnetic 
spell of a heated room and a guile tongue of the ‘‘mob’’ 
orator, falls an easy prey to the net of the extreme agi- 
tator. 

‘‘Every person,’’ said a wise writer, ‘‘has two educa- 
tions; one which he receives from others, and one, more 
important, which he gives himself.’’ 


? 


How true this is; the modern unionist of the new 
school receives his education from others; in fact, he 
more often accepts without further thought the teach- 
ing and principle and dictates of the ‘‘union boss.’’ If 
only Australian workers would cultivate more fully the 
‘“‘more important’’ education, that comes only by self 
study and honest personal research, how much _ better 
would the great cause of democracy be in Australia 
to-day. 


It was Burns who wrote :— 


‘‘Tf I’m designed yon lordling’s slave 
By nature so designed, 

Why was an independent wish 

E’er planted in my kind?’’ 


Could not these lines be altered to read— 


‘‘Tf I’m designed yon union’s slave 
By selfish men designed, 

Why was an independent mind, 
E’er given to my kind?’’ 
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It is this ‘‘ blind following’’ of the dictates of leaders, 
holding for selfish reasons revolutionary views that 
inakes so many men to-day ‘‘biassed and prejudiced’’ on 
this great question of unionism. 

‘‘He who knows only his side of the case,’’ said J. 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘knows little of that.’’ 

The Hon. W. G. Spence, M.P., in setting forth so high 
and lofty the ideals of union membership did well; but 
he certainly must find it hard to assert to-day that the 
average Australian Unionist is all that he claims. 

There is one great important factor that is not often 
heard of in the union room. That is, that the highest 
ideals and principles of unionism, 1.e., ‘‘The desire to 
help others,’’ must not be narrowed down to sheer 
materialism. 

The most diligent Christian man may become a 
unionist, but he fails miserably to keep up to his Chris- 
tian principles if he allows his desire for ‘‘union soli- 
darity’’ to choke his duty to openly condemn the doings 
of unions and union leaders which run contrary to the 
spirit of brotherhood, justice, and democracy. 

It is the apparent ‘‘apathy’’ or ‘‘fear’’ on the part 
of the ‘‘unionist’’ with a ‘‘social conscience’’ to take a 
decided stand against the hopeless drift towards 
materialism that organised labor is now making, that 
makes the position of Australian unionism more serious 
than ever. 


‘ ? 


The unionists with the ‘‘social conscience’’ would do 
well to study carefully the advice of W. E. Gladstone, 
who said :— 

‘‘The mind of man should be treated as a rich domain, 
requiring only to be well ploughed, and to be well sown, 
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and to be attended in order to yield the richest harvest, 
and in order to obtain an effective protest against the 
unchecked purswit of material interests, which, believe 
me, constitute one of the greatest social, and I may even 
say, one of the greatest dangers of the period in which 
we live.’’ 

While dealing in this bref fashion with the ‘‘ broader’’ 
or ‘‘outside’’ obhgations of unionists, it might serve the 
point to refer to the recent strike in N.S.W., among the 
railway porters. 

With the Labor Government as employers, and legis- 
lative provision for the adjustment of their industrial 
troubles, these ‘‘servants of the publec’’ under the 
influence of ‘‘extremists’’ tried to hold up the railways 
of the State. 

But no strike can succeed that is in direct opposition 
to the ‘‘publie interest.’” And defeated, irritated, and 
laughed at by the outside world, the treacherously led 
railway men, on the threat of the Railway Commission 
to employ ‘‘independent labor’’ and that the strikers 
would permanently lose their “‘jobs,’’ crawled crest- 
fallen back to their work. 

But they had evaded the law, and a few weeks later 
they were called upon by the ‘‘Court’’ to answer the 
charge of ‘‘ wilfully breaking the law.’’ Judge Heydon, 
the presiding adjudicator, in fining each defendant £10, 
said :— 

‘“The strikers’ defence comprised a series of dishonest 
sophistries. They pretended not to know that they 
had taken part in a strike. They thought there could 
not be a strike unless they were ordered out by their 
executive; that a man could not be a picket unless he 
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hit somebody, or called him a blackleg ; that they had no 
grievance, therefore there could be no strike; and that 
they never thought the Court could punish them, so 
innocent were they of any intention to strike, and so 
on.’’ Actually, his Honor said, ‘‘the attitude and tem- 
per of the men throughout was the profoundly disturb- 
ing features of the strike, and gave it to a certain extent 
the character of an incipient rebellion.’’ His Honor 
commented on the defendants’ ingratitude towards the 
public in recklessly causing immense loss and incon- 
vemence, and that to a puble which had treated them 
extremely well. 

The strike occurred, he added, while an industrial 
board was considering an award which would distribute 
£60,000 a year of additional wages amongst them. They 
had not only been ungrateful, but had betrayed their 
trust to their employers. 

It was a sign of the times, the learned Judge con- 
tinued, that this attitude by employees should not only 
be exhibited towards private capitalists, but towards the 
State itself, which contams many thousands of members 
who help to pay the railway men in positions far hetter 
than theirs. 

His Honor also properly commented on the return of 
the men to work, which was not from a kindly feeling 
or sense of duty towards their employers, but owing to 
the crack of the whip—they feared the loss of their 
situations. So that fright, not fidelity, brought them 
back when they might have been justly dismissed. 
Indeed, no punishment which the Court conld inflict 
would, his Honor said, be comparable to the punishment 
which the public abstained from inflicting. In fining 
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them £10 each his Honor said he felt he had been unduly 
lenient, for the insincerity of their defence was an 
aggravation. The fines, however—or any possible fine 
inflicted upon them when spread over 15,000 men— 
would be a trifle. But now that the loss touched them- 
selves it would open their eyes more in five minutes 
than the losses of their fellow-citizens would teach them 
in a year. The penalties, his Honor concluded, would 
be made a charge upon their wages, and the Chief 
Commissioner for Railways would be notified accord- 
ingly. 

Surely this is a humiliating position for Australian 
unionism. The position was created only by one cause, 
viz: *“*The development of the syndicalistic religion of 
‘strike, strike, strike,’ in their midst.”’ 

An indignant public conscience is being aroused by 
this and similar outrages on common sense and fairness, 
and as the outcome Australian unionism is becoming dis- 
graced and is losing the moral support of a sympathetic 
public. 

The call is sharp and urgent to Australian unionism ; 
cut out the syndicalistic and revolutionary socialistic 
canker that is slowly, yet surely, with deadly results, 
eating its way in a cause which should stand first among 
the world’s great social movements. 


Bg SHE 


AUSTRALIAN UNIONISM AND SYNDICALISM. 


N spite of the mass of convincing evidence that shows 
clearly the drift of present-day unionism away 
from peaceful methods to that of force, there are still 
some ‘‘blind loyalists’? in the ranks of unionism who 
refuse to concede the point. 

Perhaps the report of the special committee appointed 
by a Trades Hall council to consider the question of 
‘‘gloser organisation’’ in one of the foremost Austra- 
han States will open the flood-gates of light into the 
darkened brain. 

The report read as follows :— 

“That the Trades Hall council laws be amended 
and the unions be urged to make the necessary 
alterations to their rules, to empower the council 
to control and finance strikes. 

‘““The council shall establish a strike fund, to 
which every affiliated union, whether meeting in 
the hall or not, shall contribute a quarterly pay- 
ment for each financial member. Should the coun- 
e1l declare a strike, it shall have power to make a 
levy on all unionists not on strike, such levy to be 
collected by the officers of the various unions, and 
paid into the strike fund of the council as soon as 
possible. 

‘““When a strike has been declared the council 
shall have absolute control, and may call out any 
unions or individual members it deems necessary 
to bring the strike to a successful issue.’’ 
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‘“Closer organisation’’ does not mean, according to 
this report, a special effort to improve present industrial 
legislation or to initiate new schemes for the peaceful 
settlement of industrial differences. 

No! as set out so clearly in the clauses quoted in this 
report, the sole desire of ‘‘those in authority in Austra- 
han unionism’’ is to make the ‘‘strike’’ more effective. 

Surely this position is clear enough for all to see the 
“writing on the wall.”’ 

That the ‘‘strike bosses’’ recognise the unrest in their 
ranks and the possibilities of a split, and probably the 
institution of powerful rival unions, is evidenced by 
the extract from the half-yearly report of the secretary 
of the New South Wales Labor Couneil :— 

| ‘With the general desire, on behalf of organised 

labor,’’ he stated, ‘‘for closer unity, this is the op- 
portune time for extension, before some rival organ- 
isation comes into existence, and causes a split in 
our ranks, to the detriment of the workers, and in 
the interest of the ‘other side.’ ”’ 

Following up this argument, the secretary. quite in 
keeping with the policy of union officials in other 
States, as I have before contended, instead of giving 
advice on peace methods, orates as follows :— 

‘The only strike that can, in my opinion, be suc- 
cessful—and it- has been succesful—is the scientific 
strike, with a well disciplined body of unionists, 
wisely led by men in whom they have faith and 
confidence, and whose direction they will obey, 
whether such direction be to cease work, to remain 
at work or to return to work; and the strike to be 
directed only where it is deemed necessary to hit 
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the enemy, and hit him the hardest. In other 
words, the strike that tells is the industrial strike, 
wisely managed and ably controlled.’’ 

What an acknowledgment; in face of all the labor, 
brain, and skill that has been put into Australian legis- 
lation to satisfy the call of industrial peace, we have to 
contend with the high officials of Trade Unionism urging 
that strikes ‘‘must be organised ‘scientifically.’ ’’ 

The latest ‘‘science’’ in trade unionism methods is 
syndicalism. 

Mr. J. H. Harley, M.A., in his book on Syndicalism, 
states:—‘‘Syndicalism is a method of realising the 
millennium by the action, and under the government of 
trade unions, and it is based on the underlying assump- 
tion that the only way of ensuring justice for the work- 
ing classes is by independent and coercive efforts of the 
working classes themselves.’’ 

‘‘In fact,’’ he states, ‘“syndicalism is the antipodes of 
the peace movement as it has become influential in later 
days. It is based on a complete distrust of moral 
values.’’ 

Is it any wonder that workers holding such views 
should be continually creating class hatred and warfare. 

Syndicalism and revolutionary socialism, the weapons 
of those who have ‘‘a complete distrust in moral values,’’ 
are movements that to-day call for urgent study by all 
wage earners in Australia as elsewhere. 

The president of the Victorian Trades Hall Council 
recently stated:—‘‘At the present time not more than 
20 per cent. of members of trades unions took an active 
part in the labor movement.’’ This admission is further 
grounds for this call of alarm. If only 20 per cent. of 
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unionists are to-day drawn into active service for their 
great cause, two important deductions can be made, 
viz., that if 11 per cent. of unionists are following 
the active propaganda of the svndicalistie school, then 
they are strong enough to defeat the more ‘‘moral’’ 
methods of the remaining 9 per cent. active members; 
and, further, in this way, 11 per cent. by their votes at 
union meetings easily capture the official positions, and 
in this manner by the virtue of their office speak not 
only for the 11 per cent. they represent, but also for the 
remaining 89 per cent. of active and inactive members. 

The home of revolutionary socialism is in France. 

The dangerous seed working there has blown into 
almost all other countries, including Australia. 

At a recent Anglican Congress in Great Britain, one 
speaker, the brilliant Dr. Shadwell, stated :— 

““T have recently spent some months studying indus- 
trial conditions all over France. Do you know what 
is going on there? ©The country is saturated with the 
materialism and moral irresponsibility taught by social- 
ism, and one result of it is a veritable anti-Christian 
persecution. Do you know that in France to-day 
public officials with anything to lose dare not be seen 
going to church with their wives and children? Some- 
times even their wives dare not go. They are spied 
upon and reported. This was one of the grievances com- 
plained of by the postmen in the recent strike. The 
jurors in the Department of Yonne recently petitioned 
the Government to have the word ‘God’ removed from 
the oath, on the ground that it offended their conscience, 
because they did not believe in the existence of God. 
‘The worship of mammon is supreme.”’ 
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In following up the ‘‘moral’’ aspect of syndiecal- 
ism and socialism, the remarks of that recognised 
democratic Australan clergyman, the Rev. John Fer- 
guson, on his election as Moderator of the Australian 
Presbyterian Assembly, in a sermon on ‘‘The Economie 
Value of the Gospels,’’ are as follows :— 

‘“The money lust gave vitality to the huge insanity 
of gambling—and against all this the Gospel of Christ 
stood as the resolute custodian of manhood. But even 
if they considered the material products as the main 
substance of national wealth, commonsense could not fail 
to see that if those who handled capital—both wage- 
earners and sharers in profit—were animated by the 
spirit of the Gospel, the existing demoralsing agitations 
and conflicts must cease, and the great disparities 
between the extremes of poverty and wealth would come 
to an end. 

‘‘Never, he thought, was there more need than at pre- 
sent for proclaiming the economic value of the Gospel. 

‘* Democracy was the power to-day, and would be the 
power to-morrow, and democracy was in deadly anta- 
gonism to the privileges of birth and wealth. The 
relation between capital and labor was unsatisfactory, 
and the burden of the guilt rested on the men who con- 
trolled capital. 

‘“Capitalism was a bad machine, worked by a com- 
mon interest of lust of profit, which rewarded the toiler 
with ill-health and domestic misery. They could under- 
stand the angry surge of protest, but what salvation 
from such a state was possible without the moral integ- 
rity of manhood? 

‘*An ideal system in the hands of incompetent men 
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might be an even greater misfortune than a defective 
system in the hands of those who worked primarily for 
their own interest. Hence, he urged manhood as the 
prime essential of economic salvation—the manhood 
which meant moral integrity—and moral integrity was 
impossible without the Gospel.’’ 

Here we have a striking statement from the other 
side of the industrial question dealing with the 
‘““morality’’ of Capitalism. This of course opens up a 
tremendous field for study, but to satisfy the point 
here it will be sufficient to concur with the reverend 
gentleman’s contention that the fullest ‘‘moral’’ recog- 
nition is the only basis of a permanent solution of the 
ereat question now under review. 

The highest moral code knows no ‘‘class hatred 
policy.’’ Workers and capitalists must be made to fully 
realise this. 

It seems almost inconceivable that in the year 1913, 
movements should be thriving on such an immoral class 
basis. 

Whether it be the selfish capitalist who has organised 
to grind down the workers by ‘‘hook or by crook,’’ or 
the unions that have adopted a like attitude towards 
employers, the position cannot be tolerated. It is, again 
I repeat, strange that this is the kind of sentiment 
that can be aired with appreciation before an audience 
of intelligent men, in an enlightened community, and 
under British law. This is the spirit concealed behind 
what begins as ostensibly constitutional agitation and 
ends as open intimidation and civil war. 

It is nothing less than a disgrace that a man should 
entertain such intent in the privacy of his own bigoted 
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mind; that he should dare to utter it, and that it should 
be listened to without protest, is wicked. 

Perhaps of recent years no stronger evidence of the 
direct effect of ‘‘Syndicalistic’’ action can be given than 
the strike quoted elsewhere of the Unions at Waihi, 
New Zealand. 

The leaders of this disgraceful outbreak, which ended 
in the firing of revolvers and rioting of the bitterest 
kind, openly boasted of their syndicalistic views. It 
may be argued by Australian unionists, that a New Zea- 
land strike and its consequences cannot be laid at the 
door of Australian Unionism, but the balance sheet 
issued some months after the strike shows distinctly 
that Australian Unionism did take a very important 
part in this syndicalistic struggle by subscribing largely 
to the Strike Fund. The published report read as 
follows :— 

‘*The Federation of Labor has issued a statement of 
receipts and expenditure in connection with the Waihi 
Strike, which commenced in May and practically ended 
in October, 1912. The Australian contributions to the 
fund were:—Northern District Collieries’ employees, 
New 8S. Wales, £3,410/13/8; Barrier branch, A.M.A., 
£1,362; Western district coal and shale employees, 
£326/10/-; Kalgoorlie and Boulder branch miners, 
£307/16/6; Amalgamated Surface Workers, Kalgoor- 
lie, £285; Powlett River branch miners, £268/11/9; 
Cobar miners, £248/19/-; Lyell branch miners, £210; 
Port Pirie workers, £200; Adelaide Working Men’s As- 
sociation, £200. The strike pay at Waihi accounted 
for £22,770/5/3. The expenses of the delegates to Aus- 
tralia were £310, and the president’s allowance and tra- 
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velling expenses, £296. The organisers’ allowance and 
expenses were £173/3/6, and the representatives’ ex- 
penses at Waihi, £296/1/3. The expenses altogether 
amounted to £2,755/19/2, and the balance of the con- 
tributions, £4,244, had been transferred to the general 
funds.’’ 

If Australian unions to the extent of £6,819 are pre- 
pared to back a strike that was based solely on the 
refusal to recognise the principle of ‘‘Arbitration,’’ 
then it will be granted by some unionists at any rate, 
I hope, that there is need for a ‘‘halt.”’ 

Sober-minded unionists, however, are recognising the 
folly of this attitude. They realise it is not fair tactics 
and is hitting the public below the belt. 

To use the strike weapon, to force ‘‘not free labor’’ 
but bona fide unionists who believe in Arbitration into 
the syndicalistic schools is a serious question. 

This was the position at the Waihi mines. 

Again we ask, is this the constructive policy of present 
day unionism? Thousands of honest workers respond 
with an emphatic No! We want clean unionism that 
will attract workers voluntarily ; a unionism that stands 
fast for moral principle, not faked principles. 

A unionism recognising the brotherhood of man, thus 
embodying benefits of assistance in times of need. 

This policy would mark a distinct addition to the 
advantages already held out to induce men to join, and 
when they have joined, to continue to be members. 

It is one thing to compel men to join a union, but a 
much better thing to lead them to join by their own 
commonsense showing them the advantages to be de- 
rived from membership. 
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Let Australian workers refuse to accept the syndi- 
ealistic idea, 1.e., ‘‘of realising the millennium by force 
and class war,’’ and thus strengthen the claim of true 
democracy along rational, moral, and progressive lines. 


0G DS 
TRUE UNIONISM. 


HE casual observer must recognise the seriousness of 
i the labor problem confronting the people of this 
country. Its right settlement is the most serious ques- 
tion before the Australian people to-day. The problem 
truly is world wide. How can we settle it with justice 
and fairness to all parties interested—the employer, the 
employee, and the public? Can it be by the aggressive 
methods of the labor organisations, by the methods of 
militant employers, who have no regard for the interests 
of the men? Can it be done with force, by strike, by 
lock-out, by boycott, and black-listing? Such methods 
have prevailed for many years, but the solution of the 
problem is no nearer than at its beginning. Men ergan- 
ise and strike, but even when they obtain their 
demands, they eventually find it is not to their interests 
because their methods of fighting engender hatred and 
antagonism in the minds of their employers, who at 
the first opportunity retaliate by cutting the wages or 
changing the working condition for the worse. On 
the other hand, if the employer, by lock-out 
methods, forces his employees to accept the con- 
ditions he imposes, he is simply inviting retaliation. Em- 
ployers and employees, each in their separate organisa- 
tions, are lined up like two armies, fighting out their 
battles with no regard for the rights of others. Common 
sense teaches that the friendly methods in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes would not create the harm and 
confusion which obtain under present conditions. 
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Many manufacturers and large employers of labor 
fall back on poor human nature, and complain that 
men will not be fair. Employees also make the same 
charge against their employers. Neither of these asser- 
tions is true. 

This country is full of examples of men who are more 
than fair to their employees, and also of employees 
who are loyal to the industry in which they are em- 
ployed. 

Most people are believers in the Golden Rule, at least 
to the extent that they concede that it is a good thing, 
and ought to be applied in business, only that the con- 
ditions are such that it is impossible to do so. Is this 
true? 

Have we ever attempted to apply the Golden Rule, 
the rule which, when reduced to the fewest possible 
words, is simply a square deal to all concerned? Have 
the employers of this country treated their employees 
as human beings, with the right to organise and better 
their conditions by honest and fair means? On the 
other hand, has organised Labor been fair and just to 
employers, and met them with the intention of giving 
them a square deal? But wherever there has been a 
square deal you will find industrial conditions materi- 
ally improved. We cannot, therefore, avoid the con- 
clusion that the Golden Rule is applicable to the settle- 
ment of all differences. 

Recently a large employer of labor said :— 

‘‘T have dealt with organised Labor for perhaps 
twenty years, and we have kept our industry running, 
but at the expense of much thought, time and money, 
and all we have so far been able to accomplish has 
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simply been to sit on the safety valve and prevent an 
explosion. How long we shall be able to do this is prob- 
Jematical.”’ 

It is impossible for any one man or a few men to 
settle this problem. Success will come when the em- 
ployer and his men will accept settlement of their dif- 
ferences through voluntary mediation and conciliation, 
with the motto, ‘‘A fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
tpay.”* We must overcome the conditions which now 
exist by proving the efficacy of peaceful methods. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of some of the militant labor organisa- 
tions and also of many employers’ associations, not one 
word has been published in favor of industrial peace. 
‘The publications of the modern organisations are con- 
tinually voicing the sentiment of hatred and antagon- 
ism towards employers, and, on the other hand, the pub 
lications of many of the employers’ associations manifest 
the same spirit toward emplovees who are organised. 
Not one word to show the better way. Not one word to 
teach men in all walks of life that employees are sus- 
ceptible, and will respond to the message of peace if 
in that message the truth is shown to them, and the 
square deal demonstrated to be the only fair solution. 


In any relation of life if a man has a difference with 
his neighbour and attempts to adjust it by force, or 
by compulsory methods, he will at once meet with 
antagonism, and instead of getting nearer a peaceful 
adjustment, he and his neighbour will become enemies. 
If, on the other hand, their differences are settled by 
friendly and fair means, meeting each other on com- 
mon ground, the point of contention will usually dis- 
appear. 
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“True unionism is standing simply for this principle, 
and teaches men that they must not expect to receive 
fair treatment and justice from others if they do not 
wish to accord the same to others.’’ 

Take an industry and organise it under this style 
of unionism, the employers accepting the same oblga- 
tions as the men and living up to it, and then no prob- 
lems will come up which cannot be solved peacefully. 

It is simply a question of whether or not men are 
satisfied with the industrial organisations which now 
exist, or have a desire for better things. The difficul- 
ties which beset the industrial world are certainly at 
least turning the thoughts of men towards harmonising 
the relations of employer and employee. 

In Melbourne recently, | met a committee of men, 
and the general opinion of that body was that the labor 
problem was the greatest problem before the people to- 
day, and that a settlement of it could only come about 
through organisations which should be absolutely fair 
to both sides, and which would stand for industrial 
peace, with honor for both employers and employees. 

Even though this appeal from a worker to workers is 
as a man crying out in a wilderness, vet just as surely 
as the sun rises and sets, the peaceful solution of labor 
problems must eventually obtain if this country is to 
advance. Men of great foresight and broad views are 
coming to understand this as never betore, and the doe- 
trine here taught, will, I believe, find a lodgment in the 
hearts of all classes, and then the day of the square 
deal will surely dawn. 
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